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The  fee  for  each  and  every  repre- 
sentation by  Amateur  Concert  Parties 
of  any  of  the  sketches  contained  in 
this  book  is  five  shillings,  payable  in 
advance  to  Messrs.  SAMUEL  FRENCH, 
Limited,  26  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2,  who,  upon 
payment  of  the  fee,  will  issue  a  written 
permission  for  the  performance  to  be 
given.  No  representation  may  take 
place  unless  this  written  permission 
has  first  been  obtained. 

Professional  Concert  and  Pierrot 
Parties  may  obtain  particulars  of 
terms  upon  application  to  Messrs. 
SAMUEL  FRENCH,  Limited. 

All  costumes  and  wigs  used  in  the 
performance  of  these  sketches  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  CHARLES  H. 
Fox,  Ltd.,  27  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2. 


SHOPPING 

SCENE. — Merely  requires  a  placard  inscribed  "  HARBIDQES  " 
over  centre  exit,  and  a  large  clock,  the  hands  at  11  o'clock. 

CHARACTERS 

WIFE. 

HUSBAND. 

NEWSBOY. 

SHOP  ASSISTANTS. 

FIREMAN. 

(The  HUSBAND  and  WIFE  enter.) 

HUSBAND.  I  really  feel  like  a  schoolboy  with  an 
unexpected  holiday  ! 

WIFE.     Dear  old  boy,  I'm  so  glad. 

HUSBAND.     A  whole  long  day  at  the  Oval. 

WIFE.     And  no  horrid  old  office. 

HUSBAND.  A  glorious  day — the  most  interesting 
match  of  the  season,  and  seats  in  the  members'  enclosure. 
Thumbs  up  ! 

WIFE.  And  I'm  just  as  keen  as  you  are,  darling. 
I  adore  cricket.  I  love  to  see  them  run  up  and  down 
the  lawn. 

HUSBAND.     Pitch,  dear,  pitch  ! 

WIFE.     Where  ?     On  my  dress  ? 

HUSBAND.  No,  dear,  no.  I  mean  it  is  called  the 
pitch,  not  the  lawn.  Do  we  get  the  bus  from  here  ? 

WIFE.  Yes.  What  do  the  men  in  the  night-shirts 
do  ?  Are  they  goal-keepers  ? 

HUSBAND  (turning  hopeless  eyes  to  the  sky).     No,  darling, 
umpires.     I  hope  we  shall  have  real  fast,  exciting  scoring, 
and  not  a  lot  of  maiden  overs. 
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WIFE.  Maiden  overs  !  I  didn't  know  it  was  mixed 
cricket.  What  do  the  girls  wear  ? 

HUSBAND.  I  don't  think  we'll  talk  cricket,  darling. 
What  a  pity  you've  split  your  gloves  ! 

WIFE.  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  can't  go  like  that.  I  must 
run  home  and  get  another  pair. 

HUSBAND.  We  can't.  We'll  be  late  as  it  is.  Pop 
in  here  and  buy  a  pair. 

WIFE.     I've  got  no  money  with  me. 

HUSBAND.  Here's  some — oh  !  I've  only  got  a  fiver. 
Well,  I  want  some  change,  anyway.  You  won't  be  long, 
will  you  ? 

WIFE.     Five  minutes  at  the  outside  ;    wait  here. 

HUSBAND.     Right-o  !     (Wife  exits  into  shop.) 

(He  lights  a  cigarette  and  hums  to  himself  and  looks  at 
people  and  smiles  at  the  girls  going  in  and  out  of  the  shop. 
The  clock  goes  round;  he  gets  restless.  At  11.25  an 
ASSISTANT  comes  out  with  a  huge  stack  of  parcels.) 

ASSISTANT.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  are  you  Mr.  de  Courcy 
Fitzface  ? 

HUSBAND.     I  am. 

ASSISTANT.  Mrs.  de  Courcy  Fitzface  says,  will  you 
kindly  hold  these  parcels  and  she  won't  be  a  moment. 

(Quick  exit.) 

(Clock  goes  on  to  12.30.     Another  ASSISTANT  comes  out, 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder.) 

ASSISTANT.     Mr.  dee  Cussy  Fitzfice  ? 

HUSBAND.     I  am  he. 

ASSISTANT.     Mrs.  dee  Cussy  Fitzfice' s  parcels. 

(Flings  them  at  HUSBAND,  dashes  in  again.  Clock  goes 
on  to  two  o'clock.  Paper-boy  comes  along  bawling. 
"  Lunch  score !  Piper.  Lunch  score.  Sensational 
cricket  at  the  H'oval.  Lunch  scores.") 

HUSBAND.  Give  me  a  paper — open  it  at  the  cricket 
page — and  take  the  penny  out  of  my  pocket.  I  can't. 

(Boy  puts  paper  on  top  of  parcels,  puts  his  hand  in  pocket, 
extracts  coin.) 
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BOY  (spits  on  it).     It's  arf  a  dollar.     Cheerio  ! 

(Bolts.  HUSBAND  starts  to  chase  him  and  drops  all 
the  parcels,  business  picking  them  up.  At  4.30  the 
WIFE  appears  with  masses  of  parcels.) 

HUSBAND  (mad  with  rage).  What  the  devil  have  you 
been  doing?  This  is  the  blazing  limit.  I've  lost  all 
the  cricket  and  I'm  starving  ! 

WIFE.  Are  you  ?  I  had  my  lunch  to  save  time  at 
the  match.  Oh  !  my  gloves  !  I've  forgotten  them. 

(Flings  all  her  parcels  on  to  him  and  dashes  into  shop. 
The  clock  goes  round,  and  at  six  he  says  in  a  faint  voice  :) 

HUSBAND.  Thank  God  the  damned  place  shuts  at 
six. 

(Clock  goes  slowly  round  to  seven  o'clock ;    MAN  comes 
up  to  him  in  fireman's  cap.) 

MAN.     Please,  sir,  are  you  Mr.  de  Courcy  Fitzface  ? 

HUSBAND.     I  was — no  flowers,  by  request. 

MAN.  Well,  sir,  your  lady  got  locked  hi  Harridge's 
and  we  had  to  get  the  fire-escape  to  get  'er  out.  She's 
got  a  taxi  round  at  the  back,  and  she  says  you're  to  go 
round  there  with  the  parcels,  and  will  you  please  BE 
QUICK,  AS  SHE'S  IN  A  'URRY  ! 

HUSBAND.     S'truth  ! 

(Slow  exit.) 
CURTAIN. 


MORMONIZING 

(Sitting-room.    MB.  and  MBS.  SMITH  are  sitting  together, 
she  knitting,  he  reading  the  paper  aloud  to  her.) 

CHARACTERS 

MB.  SMITH. 

MBS.  SMITH. 

BEST  MAN. 

THBEE  BBIDES. 

FOUB  MOTHEBS-IN-LAW. 

MBS.  SMITH.  Oh  !  John  dear,  the  gas  man  was  here 
to-day,  and  he  suggests  our  having  this  dear  little  gas- 
ring  fixed. 

MB.  SMITH.     He's  right !     They  are  very  dear  ! 

MBS.  SMITH.     May  I  have  it  fixed,  John  ? 

MB.  SMITH.  No,  certainly  not.  The  gas  bill  is  quite 
bad  enough  as  it  is.  Oh  !  dear  !  dear  !  !  A  "  horrible 
murder  in  Camden  Town."  "  Old  lady  in  lonely  flat." 

MBS.  SMITH.     Gracious  !   I  hope  it  isn't  Aunt  Tabitha. 

MB.  SMITH.     Course  not.     It's  a  maiden  lady. 

MBS.  SMITH.  Well,  Auntie  Tab  might  be  taken  for  a 
maiden  lady  ! 

MB.  SMITH.  Considering  her  dial  I  don't  know  how 
she  was  ever  taken  for  anything  else  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  Rather 
good! 

MBS.  SMITH.  Rather  vulgar !  John,  won't  you  let 
me  have  the  gas-ring  ? 

MB.  SMITH.  Enamaline,  if  you  mention  that  gas- 
ring  again  I  shall  buzz  it  out  of  the  window.  (Reading.) 
"Death  of  Sloshington's  oldest  inhabitant.  Price  of 
meat  down." 

MBS.  SMITH.     Same  paragraph  ? 
10 
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MR.  SMITH.     I  dislike  levity  in  females,  Enamaline  ! 

MRS.  SMITH.     The  gas-ring  would  be  so  useful  for 

MR.  SMITH  (sternly).  Enamaline  ! !  (Reading.)  "  Mor- 
mons on  the  war-path  again." 

MRS.  SMITH  (violently).  Don't  talk  to  me  about  Mor- 
mons. Vile  creatures. 

MR.  SMITH  (putting  down  paper).  Now,  exactly  why 
are  they  vile,  my  dear  ? 

MRS.  SMITH.     Because — oh  !    well — because  they  are. 

MR.  SMITH.  How  like  a  woman,  to  make  a  violent 
assertion  for  which  she  has  no  better  argument  than 
"  Because." 

MRS.  SMITH.  John,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have 
any  sympathy  for  those  evil  creatures  ? 

MR.  SMITH.  Why  evil  ?  Because  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  wife  ?  Why  should  they  ?  All  men 
are  polygamous  by  nature. 

MRS.  SMITH.  All  men  are  coarse  by  nature.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  would  like  to  have  more  than  one 
wife? 

MR.  SMITH.  Of  course  I  would.  I'd  like  to  have  rows 
of  wives.  All  sitting  round  adorin'  me  and  runnin'  round 
waitin'  on  me  and  kissin'  me  and  fannin'  me  and  bringing 
me  drinks  and  warming  up  my  slippers.  Oh  !  and  givin' 
me  a  hell  of  a  time. 

MRS.  SMITH.  Yes,  I  hope  they  would  !  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  low,  demoralized,  corrupt 
profligate.  You're  not  a  man,  you're  a  sink  of  iniquity, 
and  a  mean  one  at  that. 

MR.  SMITH.     Oh  !    don't  be  a  fool,  darling. 

MRS.  SMITH  (bursting  into  tears).  First  you  tell  me 
you're  sick  of  me,  then  you  call  me  a  fool. 

MR.  SMITH.  Don't  be  silly.  You'd  be  my  favourite 
wife.  The  Queen  of  the  Harem. 

MRS.  SMITH.  Go  away  !  Don't  touch  me,  you  dirty 
old  bluebeard.  You  Don  Juan  of  Shepherd's  Bush  I  I 
hate  you. 

(She  flounces  out  and  slams  the  door.) 
MR.  SMITH.     Oh  !    very  well  !    Sulk  then  !     ( Yawns.) 
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I'm  tired.     I'll  have  forty  winks  and   dream  I've  got 
forty  wives.     (Sleepily.)     Thumbs  up  ! 

(Black  out  for  a  few  seconds  and  where  possible  a  gauze 
curtain  for  the  dream.  Then  lights  up.  MR.  SMITH 
enters  wearing  top  hat  and  white  button-hole  and  leaning 
on  his  arms  FOUR  BRIDES,  two  on  each  side.  They 
include  MRS.  SMITH.  They  can  be  two  girls  and  two 
men  (dames).  They  wear  bridal  wreaths  and  veils.) 

MR.  SMITH.     My  little  wives,  my  very  own  at  last, 

Oh  !    what  a  change  from  that  old  one  wife  past ! 
BRIDES.     Oh  !    John,  our  love,  our  darling  hubby  boy, 

We're  nearly  off  our  various  heads  with  joy. 
MR.  SMITH.     My  heart  is  full  of  happiness  and  bliss. 
BRIDES.     Which  bride  will  get  the  first  new  married  kiss  ? 
No.  1.     I  was  engaged  to  John  before  the  rest, 
No.  2.     I  was  the  next,  and  second  thoughts  are  best. 
No.  3.     He'll  kiss  me  first,  or  get  this  (putting  fist  on  his 

chin)  on  the  Spot, 

MRS.  SMITH.     Am  I  the  favourite  wife,  or  am  I  not  ? 
MR.  SMITH.     Certainly,  dear  Enamaline,  you  are. 

(Oh  !    how  I  wish  they'd  open  up  the  bar !) 
MRS.    SMITH.     There,    do   you   hear,    I   am   the   Harem 
Queen, 

Boss  of  the  show,  you  know  just  what  I  mean. 
MR.   SMITH  (in  an  undertone  to  the  others).     She  is  the 
Queen,  because,  my  pets,  don't  scold, 

You're  young  and  fair,  and  she  is  plain  and  old  ! 
MRS.    SMITH.     So   I   come  first !     (MR.    SMITH  pecks  at 
her.)     Ah  I    me,  what  joy  !    What  bliss  ! 

Next  oldest  now,  step  forward  for  your  kiss. 

(No  one  moves.) 

MR.   SMITH.     Come,    little    wives,    quartet    I  so    adore, 
I'll  kiss  you  all,  there's  plenty  here  for  four. 

(He  grabs  No.  1.) 

No.  1.     No,  kiss  her  first,  I'm  younger  far  than  that, 
No.  2.     How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that,  you  CAT  ! 
MR.  SMITH.     Hush  !    Spouses,  hush  !    My  darling  wives, 
I  pray 
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Don't  let  us  brawl,  upon  our  wedding  day. 
No.  3.     Oh  !    hubby  dear,  one  fourth  my  very  own, 

I  think  I'll  wait  until  we  are  alone. 
MRS.  SMITH.     That  cannot  be  ;    together  we  were  wed, 

Together,  John,  we'll  STAY  until — we're  dead  ! 
MR.  SMITH  (gulping).     Enamaline,  how  awfully  fair  you 

are  ! 

(I  wish  to  Gawde  they'd  open  up  the  bar  !) 
Two  WIVES.     Come  !    we  must  go  and  change  our  cos- 
tumes soon 
Two  WIVES.     And    start    the    round !     Our    foursome 

honeymoon. 

MRS.  SMITH.  Is  the  cab  here  ?  Do  see,  I  hate  a  fuss. 
MR.  SMITH.  A  cab  for  FIVE  !  My  dear,  I've  got  a  bus  ! 
MRS.  SMITH.  Now  ladies  please,  how  long  d'you  think 

you'll  take  ? 

MR.  SMITH.     But,  first,  my  pets,  you  have  to  cut  the  cake  ! 
No.  1.     We  tried  to,  John,  it  ended  in  a  brawl, 
No.  2.     We  did  it  in  !     The  crumbs  are  in  the  hall. 
MR.  SMITH  (mopping  his  brow).     A  glass  of  wine,  and  then 

a  smoke,  I  think, 
No.  1.     I  can't  stand  smoke  ! 
No.  2.     And  I  object  to  drink  ! 
MRS.  SMITH.     And  that  is  that  I     Oh  !  John,  before  we  go, 

Some  money  please,  some  little  bills  we  owe  ! 
MR.  SMITH  (handing  them  ALL  money).     What  liar  said, 

"  Two  live  as  cheap  as  four  ?  " 
Hurry,  my  pets,  the  bus  is  at  the  door  ! 

(Exit  WIVES,  enter  BEST  MAN.) 

BEST  MAN.     Oh  !  John,  old  bean,  just  settle  up  this  bill ; 
I  think  I  ran  this  pageant  with  some  skill ! 
(Writing  in  book.)     Eight  parsons'   fees — they  had 

a  couple  each, 
The  brides' -maids'  flowers,  ...  see?    thirty!    one's 

a  peach  ! 

Five  first  returns  to  Slushton-on-the-Maw, 
Four  large  bouquets  for  four  mamas-in-law, 
And  odds  and  ends,  like  choirs  and  organ  sounds, 
And  best  man's  "  perks,"  that's  just  three  hundred 

pounds. 
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MB.  SMITH.      Three  hundred  pounds  !      How  rich  these 
Mormons  are  ! 

In  mercy's  name,  please  lead  me  to  the  bar. 
BEST  MAN.      Your  wives  insist  you  shall  be  Pussyfoot, 

No  "  take  "  for  you,  old  sport,  but  only  "  put." 

(Exit  BEST  MAN.) 
(Enter  four  MOTHERS-IN  LAW.) 

MOTHER-IN-LAW  1.     Dear  John,   how  kind  !    My  little 

girl,  your  wife, 

Says  you  want  me  to  live  with  you  for  life  ! 
MOTHER-IN-LAW  2.     And   from   my   child,    I   hear,    my 

dearest  friend, 

You  hope  I'll  stay  with  you  for  months  on  end  ! 
MOTHER-IN-LAW  3.     I  only  hope  that  we  shall  all  agree. 
MOTHER-IN-LAW  4.     Oh  !  What  a  happy  Hydro  it  will  be. 
MOTHER-IN-LAW  1.     Farewell,  dear  John,  we  soon  shall 

meet  again, 
MOTHER-IN-LAW    2.     Come,    Mrs.    L.,    they're    handing 

round  champagne. 

(Exit  MOTHERS-IN-LAW.) 

MR.  SMITH.     What  have  I  done  ?     Ah  !   me,  what  awful 

fate  ! 

Four  ma's-in-law,  four  wives,  the  total  :    eight !  ! 
Oh  !    for  one  wife  or  none  I    I  was  an  ASS  ! 
I'll  kill  myself !  .  .  .  but  how  ?    Of  course  !     THE 
GAS  ! 

(He  takes  off  his  hat  and  coat,  pulls  up  sofa,  picks  up  gas- 
ring  from  floor.  He  places  himself  on  sofa,  puts  gas- 
ring  over  his  mouth,  crosses  his  hands  on  chest.  In  a 
moment  he  begins  to  make  awful  snorting  noise.) 

MR.  SMITH.  How  shall  I  die  ?  Upon  my  side  or  back  ? 
Going  !  Going  !  GONE  !  the  world's  all  black. 

(Black  out.) 

Lights  up. 

MR.   SMITH  (on  sofa,  making  awful  noigc). 
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(MRS.  SMITH  dashes  in,  takes  gas-ring  off  his  face  and  shakes 
him.) 

MRS.   SMITH.     John  !    John  !    What's  the  matter  ? 

MR.  SMITH.     I'm  dead.     Where  am  I  ? 

MRS.  SMITH.     John,  are  you  ill,  dear  ? 

MR.  SMITH.     I'm  dead,  I  tell  you.     Are  you  the  devil  ? 

MRS.  SMITH.  Darling,  see !  It's  your  Enamaline ! 
Your  own  little  wife. 

MR.  SMITH  (leaping  up).  Ah  !  No  !  No  !  Not  wives ! 
Not  wives  !  Don't  let  them  have  me.  Save  me  !  Save  me  ! 

MRS.  SMITH.  Here,  finish  your  drink,  dear.  I  think 
you  have  been  asleep  and  had  nightmare.  But  how  did 
you  get  this  gas-ring  on  your  face  ? 

MR.  SMITH.  Gas-ring  ?  I  remember,  Enamaline.  I 
remember  everything.  I  hurt  your  feelings.  I  said  I 
wanted  rows  of  wives.  I  didn't  mean  it,  my  precious  ! 
I  want  no  one  in  the  world  but  you,  my  angel  face,  and 
you  can  have  gas-rings  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  hall,  and 
the  garden,  and  anywhere  else  you  like.  Gimme  another 
drink  and  a  cigarette.  My  precious,  my  wife !  My 
only  wife  !  My  one  and  only  wife,  THANK  GOD. 

CURTAIN. 


ACTING 

ONE  DROP  Too  MUCH  ;  OR  THE  SCAFFOLD'S 
BRINK 

ACT     i. — Out  in  LORD  PIP  SQUEAK'S  sunshine. 

ACT    ii. — Dartmoor  Prison. 

ACT  in. — Out  In  LORD  PIP  SQUEAK'S  snow. 

CHARACTERS 

LORD  PIP  SQUEAK. 

LORD  BUSTAN  BROKE. 

THE  LADY  BANANA. 

REGINALD  BUFF-ORPINGTON. 

POLICE. 

PARSON. 

WARDERS. 

BABIES. 

(Pip  and  BUSTAN  BROKE  discovered.) 

PIP.     Lord  Bustan  Broke  !    How  lucky  we  should  meet, 

You're  welcome  to  my  Surrey  country  seat.     (Point- 
ing to  garden  seat.) 
BROKE.     Your  country  seat !  !     No  wonder  you  turn  pale  ! 

One  word  from  me,  and  you'd  be  in  the  jail. 
PIP.     You've  found  me  out !  !     Ah  !    Notice  my  despair  ! 

I'm  not  Pip  Squeak — Buff-Orpington's  the  heir  ! 
BROKE.     Hist !  Not  a  word  !     My  silence,  at  a  price  I 

Your  daughter's  hand,  and  oof,  to  be  precise. 
PIP.     Banana's  hand  !     Banana  for  your  wife  ! 

I  never  heard  such  rot  in  all  my  life. 
BROKE.     Banana's  hand — no  less,  you  old  riff-raff ! 

And  quick,  old  bean,  or  I  shall  blow  the  gaff ! 

(Shrill  voice  off,  singing.) 
16 
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PIP.     Banana  comes  !     I  sob,  I'm  so  enraged. 

BROKE.     Here,  blow  your  nose,  and  tell  her  we're  engaged. 

(Enter  LADY  BANANA.  She  wears  a  bowler  hat  tied  under 
her  chin  with  blue  ribbon  and  carries  a  golf  club,  fishing- 
rod,  a  whip,  croquet  mallet,  etc.) 

BANANA.     Oh  !    Daddy  dear,  I  love  the  dear  old  place  ! 

D'you  know  what  won  that  dashed  two-thirty  race  ? 
PIP.     Banana  love — you  marry  yonder  brute  ! 
BROKE.     Come,  kiss  me,  child,  I'm  very  fond  of  fruit. 
BANANA.     Oh  !  don't  say  thaat !     I  really  never  can, 

You  nasty  thing,  you  dirty,  bald  old  man  ! 
PIP.     Banana,  shusht !  be  brave,  and  play  the  game, 

Wed  Bustan  Broke,  and  save  your  pa  from  shame. 
BANANA.     But  Daddy  dear,  already  I  am  won, 

I  am  engaged  to  Redge  Buff-Orpington. 

(Enter  BUFF-ORPINGTON.     He  gallops  on  riding  a  hobby- 
horse.) 

BUFF.     My  lovely  bride  !  Against  my  heart  I  crunch 
The  very  best  Banana  on  the  bunch. 

BROKE  (shooting).     Take  that,  and  that,  you  foul  and 

dirty  cad  ! 
Oh  !  lor  !  my  dear  !     I've  been  and  shot  your  dad  ! 

(Pip  SQUEAK  falls  moaning  noisily.) 

BANANA    (shaking    hands   with    BROKE).     Oh !    splendid 
shot !     You've  got  him  in  the  spine, 

(Kneeling  by  PIP.)     Oh  !   Daddy  darling,   don't  go 
down  the  mine  ! 

Don't  go  down  the  mine,  Daddy,  ask  for  a  lot  more 

pay, 

Ask  for  a  quid  a  minute,  Daddy,  ask  for  a  one-hour 

day  ! 
(With  deep  emotion.)     Ah!    See!    He  dies!     Speed  to 

the  house,  I  beg, 

And  tell  the  cook,  we'll  only  need  one  egg. 
BROKE  (putting  the  revolver  into  BUFF'S  hand).     You  shot 

the  h'earl,  with  that  there  fowling-piece, 
Stand  just  like  that,  I'll  go  and  fetch  the  p'lice. 

B 
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BUFF.     I'll   give    you    "  p'lice "    and    "  clink,"    without 

delay, 
BANANA.     Don't  move,  you  fool !   You'll  go  and  spoil  the 

play. 

(Enter  POLICE.) 

POLICE.     You  shot  the  h'earl  ? 

BUFF.  That's  right ! 

POLICE.  I'm  copping  you  ! 

You'll  swing  for  this,  my  lad. 

BUFF.  That's  right!    Too  true! 

BANANA.      Your  worship,  see,  I  beg  !     I  plead  !     I  sob  ! 

(The  POLICE  march  BUFF  away.) 

A  convict  I  !     HANGED  !  !     He  owes  me  seven 
bob! 

(Faints  into  BROKE'S  arms.) 


ACT    II 

Dartmoor  Prison,  WARDERS  walking  up  and  down. 

(BUFF  discovered  looking  through  the  bars  of  his  cell.    Back 
of  a  chair.) 

BUFF.     I  swing  at  dawn,  I've  settled  my  affairs, 
There'll  be  a  nasty  drop  in  stocks  and  shares. 
I  swing  at  dawn,  with  brave,  unflinching  eye, 
And  British  pluck,  in  silence  I  shall  die  ! 
(Roaring.)     HELP  !     HELP  !     HELP  ! 
Dignified  !     Calm  !     No  more  to  life  I  cling, 
(Raising   cap.)     Banana !     Mother !     God   save   the 
King  ! 

(Doffing  cap  at  each  name.) 
(Roaring.)     HELP  !     HELP  !     HELP  ! 
(Loud  noise  off.) 

Good  'ealth  !     I  swear  I  heard  a  norse's  oof ! 
What  can  it  be  ?     My  fellow-boarder's  spoof  ? 

VOICE  (intoning  and  coming  gradually  nearer). 
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Convict,  five,  two,  six,  eight,  nine,  ten,  three,  four, 
Lady  Banana  is  here  outside  the  door. 

WARDERS.     Amen ! 

(LADY  BANANA  enters  in  wedding  dress  with  umbrella  up, 
which  is  covered  with  snow.) 

BANANA.     Through    all   this    snow,    I've    walked    from 
London,  dear, 

I  always  thought  they  trained  the  Navy  here  ! 

I  almost  feared,  ah  !  me  !  to  find  you  dead, 

They  said  your  life  was  hanging  by  a  thread, 
BUFF.     In  this  grim  place  for  jesting  there's  no  scope  ! 

Hangs  by  a  thread  ?     It's  hanging  by  a  rope  \ 

(They  all  burst  into  loud  sobs,  including  the  WARDERS.) 

BANANA  (loudly  blowing  nose).     Buck  up  !     I've  come  to 

marry  you  to-day, 

If  I'm  your  wife,  insurance  they  will  pay. 
BUFF.     But,  noble  girl,  no  ring,  no  devil  dodger  ! 
BANANA  (undoing  a  bundle  of  rugs,  from  which  steps  out 
a  PARSON).     I've  brought  'em  both,  a  ring — our 
parson  lodger  ! 
PARSON.     Tut-tut !  tut-tut !     A  really  fearful  fug, 

I  took  the  "  cloth,"  but  bargained  not  for  "  rug." 

HEE  !  HEE  ! 
BANANA.     Here!    You  shut  up!     That  ain't  the  least  bit 

funny, 
Splice  me  to  Buff  and  earn  your  bit  of  money. 

(The  PARSON  murmurs  the  while  the  WARDERS  throw  snow 
over  them.) 

PARSON.     There  !     Bless  you,  dears  !    You're  fairly  in  the 

cart, 

You're  man  and  wife,  until  Divorce  you  part. 
BUFF.     Now  I  draw  nigh  to  death  with  brave  endurance, 
BANANA.     I,  too,  draw  nigh,  to  drawing  your  insurance. 

(They   all   weep    once    more.     The    WARDERS    wrap    the 
PARSON  in  the  rug  and  carry  him  off.) 

BUFF    (terribly    dramatic).      Farewell !      Good-bye !     So 
long  !     Ta-ta  !     Bon  jour  ! 
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BANANA.     Can't  you  escape,  and  join  me  on  the  moor  ? 
BUFF.     Oh  !  happy  thought !     I  rather  think  I  will ! 

I  have  a  file  upon  the  window-sill. 
BANANA.     Then  file  the  bars,  I  hope  it  won't  be  hard, 

(Enter  WARDERS.) 
And  while  I  wait,  I'll  chloroform  the  guard. 

(She  puts  her  handkerchief  to  their  noses  and  they  fall  like 

logs.) 
BUFF  (after  a  few  tiny  taps  with  a  nail  file).      I'm  free  at 

last !     Oh  !  for  a  coat,  or  cloak  ! 
Hist !   Some  one  comes  !     Good  'ealth  !   it's  Bustan 

Broke  ! 

BANANA.     Leave  this  to  me,  I  have  a  notion  new  ! 
BUFF.     You  ought  to  try  composing  a  Revue. 

(Enter  BUSTAN  BROKE.) 

BROKE.     At  last,  my  girl !  !     My  !    What  a  funny  smell ! 
(BANANA  pours  something  on  a  handkerchief,  hands  it  to 

BROKE,  who  sniffs  it  violently  with  long,  deep  breaths.) 

BROKE.     I've  gone  so  queer  !  ! — I  don't  feel  very  well ! 

(He  falls  forward  into  BUFF'S  cell.) 

BANANA  (proudly).     Complete  success  !     In  every  kind 

of  way, 

Better  and  better  I'm  getting  every  day. 
BUFF.     Banana  !     Stop  1     Don't  say  it  twenty  times. 
Come,  let  us  fly  this  rest-cure  home  for  crimes. 
BANANA  (picking  up   BROKE'S   cloak).     He  won't  need 

this,  you  do,  he's  going  to  swing, 
BUFF.     Banana  !  !     Mama  !     God  save  the  King  ! 

(Exit  stealthily,  throwing  snow  over  themselves  as  they  go.) 


ACT   III 

Out  in  LORD  PIP  SQUEAK'S  snow. 

(LADY  BANANA  and  BUFF- ORPINGTON  creep  on  in  rags, 
each  carries  two  or  three  babies.) 
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(LORD  PIP  SQUEAK  is  watering  the  garden  :    they  are  all 
covered  with  snow.) 

BANANA  and  BUFF  (singing).     Oh  !     Daddy  dear,  we're 

starving,  we've  come  to  beg  for  food, 
We  haven't  had  a   bite   since  lunch,   we  hope  we 

don't  intrude, 
We've  got  so  many  children  that  -we  wish  that  we 

were  dead, 
We  hope  to  'eaven  that  no  one  hears  us  singing  for 

our  bread. 
PIP.     My  murd'rer  here  !     Take  all  your  brats  and  go, 

How  dare  you  come  in  here  and  use  my  snow  ! 
BANANA.     We'll  freeze  to  death,  my  children  will  be  lost ! 
PIP.     You  won't  stay  here,  and  freeze  them  with  my 

frost ! 
BUFF.      I'll  call  the  cheeUd  !      Come  hither,  Baby  Buff, 

(A  large  BABY  romps  on.) 

Go,  melt  yon  heart !    You  know  the  kind  of  stuff. 
BABY.     Oh  !    Grandpapa  !    What  big  eyes  you  have  got ! 
PIP  (bursting  into  splitting  sobs).     Banana's  cheeild  ! 
BABY.     That  fetched  him,  on  the  spot  ! 
PIP  (kneeling).     'Twas  not  your  pa  who  killed  me,  it  was 
Broke, 

I  stole  this  place,  your  name,  I'm  like  to  choke  ! 

Buff,  you're  the  heir,  at  last  I  have  confessed, 

Please  let  me  stay,  and  be  a  paying  guest. 
BANANA.     Two  quid  a  week  !    But  Dad,  what  news  sub- 
lime ! 

(Pointing  to  the  children.) 

I    thought    them    Buffs,    they're    Pip    Squeaks    all  the 

time  ! 
BUFF.     It  always  pays  to  do  the  decent  thing, 

(Raising    hat.)     Mother  !      Banana  !      Papa-in-law  ! 
The  KING  !  !  ! 

CURTAIN. 


PROPOSING 

CHARACTERS 

HE  and  SHE  plus 

MOTHER  and  FATHER  for  the  last  sketch. 

ENGLISH 

(Girl  and  boy  in  summer  clothes  supposed  to  be  on  the 
beach.) 

SHE.     To  think  that  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  holidays  ! 
HE  (very  dismal).     I  know  !    Putrid  ! 
SHE.     It's  been  simply  ripping,  hasn't  it  ? 
HE.     Absolutely  top  notch.     Spiffing ! 

(They  stare  miserably  into  space.) 

HE  (hitting  out  viciously  with  stick).  Are  you  going  to 
ask  me  to  your  wedding  ? 

SHE.     Well !     I'd  certainly  like  you  to  be  there. 

HE.  Yes,  I  know,  scalps  I  You  want  all  your  "  re- 
jecteds  "  to  be  hanging  round,  to  the  last  moment,  for 
that  bounder  Belvedere  to  jeer  at. 

SHE.  I  have  no  rejecteds  ;  for  the  good  reason  that 
no  one  has  ever  asked  me. 

HE.  Then  he  hasn't  proposed  ?  He  must  be  a  damned 
fool. 

SHE  (meaningly).  I  rather  think  he  is  ;  but  a  dear 
fool! 

HE.     Thought  you  couldn't  stand  a  fool  ? 

SHE.     I  adore  this  one. 

HE.  Oh  !  I  wish  I  were  dead  !  (Buries  his  face  in 
his  hands.) 

SHE  (softly).     Then  there  would  be  no  wedding,  ever  ! 

HE.  What,  Rosie  ?  What  ?  (Gulp.)  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

22 
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SHE.     Every  word  I  say.     Oh  I    Billie,  you  ass  I 
HE.     Rosie  !  .  .  .  old  thing  !  .  .  .  s'me  ? 
SHE.     S'you ! 

(They  jump  to  their  feet.) 

HE.     Oh  !    Rosie  !    I  say,  come  into  this  cave  ! 
(Exit.) 

SCOTCH 

(Girl,  wearing  tartan  plaid.  Man,  with  Scotch  cap,  sitting 
on  two  chairs,  girl  knitting,  man  smoking.  They  sit 
in  siknce  for  some  minutes.) 

HE.  Maggie,  d'ye  ken,  you're  kin'  o'  bonny  frae  some 
pints  o'  view. 

SHE.     Aye,  I  ken. 

(Pause.) 

HE.     Ony  siller  ? 

SHE.     Aye,  a  bittie. 

HE.     Maggie,  I'm  efter  ye ! 

SHE.     Och  awa  ! 

HE.     Aye,  I  am  so  ! 

SHE  (tossing  her  head).  I'm  no  goin'  tae  tak  a  weeda 
man. 

HE.  Aye,  ye'll  tak  a  weeda  man.  We'll  be  mairret 
at  the  Gleska  Fair. 

SHE.  But,  deerie  me  !  There's  nae  time  to  be  called  in 
the  kirk,  Mr.  McClukie. 

HE.  We've  been  called  in  the  kirk,  three  time  a'ready, 
and  nae  objections  pit  furrit. 

SHE.     And  me  never  asked  !     I  micht  hae  said  no  ! 

HE.  I  ken  ye're  daft,  Maggie  Purdie,  but  ye're  no  sae 
daft  as  all  that. 

SHE.  But  I've  nae  braw  claes  tae  weer  at  the  waddin, 
Mr.  McClukie. 

HE.  And  ye'll  get  nane  frae  me,  Maggie  Purdie.  Ye'll 
mebbe  get  the  weer  o'  the  late  Mistress  McClukie's  Sabbath 
bunnet,  but  nae  mair  !  Aye,  and  a  prood  wummun  ye'll 
be  that  day,  tae  be  walkin'  airm  in  airm  tae  the  kirk, 
wi  me  ! 
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SHE.     I  micht  tak  ye  efter  all,  Mr.  McClukie. 

HE.  Ye  wull  that !  Dod  !  Wummun,  all  the  lassies 
on  Clyde  side  are  fair  daft  for  me.  I'm  terrible  devastatin' 
wi'  the  weemen. 

SHE  (digging  him  in  the  ribs  with  her  elbow).  I'mawfu' 
clannish  tae  ye  masel',  Mr.  McClukie. 

HE.  Haud  on  noo !  Watch  yersel !  Nane  o'  yer 
immoral  behaviour  in  this  dacent  spot  !  (Suddenly  he 
shoves  her  violently  on  to  the  ground.)  Here's  the  man 
comin'  tae  lift  the  pennies  for  the  chairs.  Let  on  ye've 
been  sittin'  on  the  grass  gatherin'  floors. 

SHE.  He's  fell  doon  and  hurt  his'sel,  puir  buddy  ! 
(Looking  off.) 

HE.  Come  on,  see  !  Noo's  oor  chance  tae  slip  off. 
Carry  my  plaidie  and  follow  me. 

(Exit.) 


IRISH 

HE.  Och,  Molly  Malone  !  The  loife  ye  lead  me'll  be 
the  death  o'  me. 

SHE.  And  wasn't  it  the  howly  Praste,  his  blissed  silf, 
towld  me  this  day  to  ignore  ye  to  yer  very  face.  He  did 
that. 

HE.     And  whoy  !    In  the  name  Moike,  whoy  ? 

SHE.  Don't  be  after  trusting  the  spalpeen,  thin,  says 
he,  don't  be  after  spakin  to  'um,  says  his  Riverence.  So, 
that's  the  reason  I'm  not  say  in'  a  worrd  to  ye,  Terence 
O'Shea. 

HE.  Och  !  Rose  of  all  the  world  !  My  own  little  bit 
of  Oireland  !  The  blissed  Praste's  a  dirty  loir,  he  is  that. 
But  och  !  Molly  Malone,  it's  the  lovely  little  cabin  I 
have  for  ye,  in  the  turn  of  the  road  to  the  sayshore. 

SHE.     The  blissed  Praste  said 

HE.  A  little  cabin,  with  the  purple  Irish  hills  behind 
ut,  and  the  blue  Irish  say  at  the  front  of  ut  !  And  all 
the  little  flowers,  and  all  the  little  birds,  callin'  out  to 
ye  :  "  Come  home,  Molly  O'Shea,  come  home." 

SHE.  But,  the  blissed  Praste  towld  me  that  I  wasn't 
to  spake 
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HE.  And  there's  chairs,  and  tables,  some  with  legs 
and  all  complate.  And  the  natest  little  tay-cups,  with 
shamrocks  scramblin'  on  the  soides.  And  faith,  one's 
got  a  handle  to  ut,  and  that's  for  you,  darlint. 

SHE.     But  the 

HE.  And  there's  a  pig,  Molly  Malone  !  She's  got  a 
lovely  grunt  on  her,  and  the  sound  of  that  looks  very  well. 

SHE.  Terence  O'Shea,  I'm  not  hearin'  a  single  word 
about  the  cabin,  or  the  tay-cups,  or  the  pig  !  The  blissed 
Praste  towld  me 

HE.  And  there's  a  couple  of  little  hens,  and  there's 
wan  of  thim  once  laid  an  egg  !  Laid  an  egg,  and  begorrah  ! 
She'll  do  ut  again  for  ould  Oireland  !  And  there's  a 
little  rogue  of  a  dog,  and  a  little  rascal  of  a  kitten,  and 

SHE.  Och !  To  HELL  WITH  THE  BLISSED  PRASTE. 
SHOW  UT  TO  ME. 

(Exit.) 


FRENCH 

(Very  French-looking  man.      Very  English  father,  mother 
and  daughter.) 

LE  MARQUIS. 

PA. 

MA. 

GIRL. 

MARQUIS.  Bon  jour,  Madame.  Bon  jour,  Monsieur 
Bon  jour,  tr&3  chere,  Madmoiselle.  Monsieur !  Madame  ! 
I  come  'ere  to  propose  to  myself.  Your  so  lovely  daughter, 
she  tell  me,  she  know  her  beautiful  Mother  she  will  be 
kind,  but  'er  papa  she  do  not  know  'im  I  Madame,  do 
you  know  'im  ? 

MA  (in  atrocious  French).  Mossoo,  je  compree  que 
vous  offeray  votre  coor  ong  marriage  avec  ma  filley  ? 

FA.  What  d'you  mean,  Emma  ?  Filley !  We're 
talkin'  about  gals,  ain't  we,  not  'orses ! 

MA  (grandly).  Filley  is  French  for  "child,"  my  dear 
'Enry. 
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PA.  Oh  !  Well !  'Ow  was  I  to  know.  Thank  'eaven, 
I  can't  parley  voo.  English  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me. 

MARQUIS.  Madame  ! — Monsieur  ! — my  name — Billard 
— Marquis. 

PA.     Does  he  say  he's  a  billiard  marker  ? 

GIRL.     No,  Pa  dear.     Alphonse  is  a  Marquis. 

PA.     A  Marquis  !     Now  we're  talkin  ! 

MARQUIS.     In  age,  I  am  dirty. 

PA.     He  looks  it ! 

MA.     Hush ! 

MARQUIS.  My  tree  of  knowledge,  it  is  very  large, 
splendide,  very  inferior  \ 

GIRL.     You  mean  "family  tree  "  Alphonse. 

MARQUIS.  Ah !  Merci  Madmoiselle  I  Your  daugh- 
ter, I  adore  'er  !  She  is  very  beautiful,  exquisite,  very 
second  'and  ! 

MA.     Commong  Mossoo  ? 

MARQUIS.  Common  ?  Common  ?  Ah  !  Of  the  peo- 
ple !  Cela  ne  fait  rien  ! 

PA.  San  fay  reeann  yourself.  'Ow  can  I  be  common 
with  'alf  a  million  ! 

MA.  Shut  up,  'Enry.  Mossoo,  avec  boko  dee  play- 
soore  nous  donne  notre  consentemong,  Marquee. 

PA.  Don't  address  the  man  as  tho'  he  was  a  tent, 
Emma. 

MARQUIS.  Pardon  Madame,  you  engage  me  ?  Yes  ? 
No? 

MA  (putting  handkerchief  to  eyes).  Pardonney  moi  si 
je  plute,  Marquee  ong  poo,  (putting  girl's  hand  in  his)  je 
donnerai  vous,  mong  debris  ! 

GIRL.  Mama,  you  have  asked  Alphonse  to  forgive  you 
if  you  rain  a  little  and  told  him  you  give  him  your 
rubbish. 

PA.  Stop  "  parley  vooing,"  Emma,  and  give  the  girl 
a  chance.  S'orlright,  old  bean,  you've  got  'er. 

MARQUIS.  I  am  shee's  ?  Hien  !  She  is  his  !  Oh  ! 
Mon  Dieu  !  (Kneeling  to  her.)  Bien  adore,  I  am  oh  ! 
My  language,  she  is  so  bad,  she  stick  in  my  neck.  I  will 
be  so  splendid  'usband  !  The  good  boss  !  The  busy  daddy  ! 
You  will  'ave  no  doubt  of  your  Alphonse  !  I  will  nevaire 
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be  true,  nevaire  be  faithful  I  Bien  ador£,  I  am  oh !  So 
UN'APPY  ! 

PA.     Well !     I'm 

MA.  Champagne — champagne,  'Enry.  Do  the  thing 
'andsome. 

PA.  That's  right.  Leave  that  to  me.  Now  then, 
Fonzie,  old  sport,  what  about  a  spot. 

MA.  Don't  say  that.  He'll  think  you  mean  the  "  dot." 
Leave  it  to  me.  Marquee,  voulez  vous  avez  une  avec  moi  ? 

MARQUIS  (shrugging  shoulders).  Helas  !  chere  Madame, 
je  ne  comprends  pas.  (Turning  to  GIRL.) 

GIRL.  Celebration  !  En  bas  !  Dans  le  salle  a  manger. 
La  Veuve  Cliquot ! 

MARQUIS.  Ah !  (Offering  his  arm  to  MA.)  Chere 
Madame,  will  you  take  my  leg  ? 

PA.     Saucy  'ound  ! 

MA  (with  playful  slap).     Mechong  garcong. 

GIRL.     Pa  dear,  your  arm. 

PA.  Oh  !  crikey  !  What  the Why  couldn't  you 

marry  some  one  English,  with  no  blinkin'  manners  ? 

MARQUIS.     'Ere  we  are  .  .  .  the  family  round  ! 

GIRL.     Family  circle,  Alphonse  ! 

MARQUIS.  Me  ?  It  is-  for  me  to  circle  the  family  ? 
Mais  certainment.  (He  flies  at  the  girl  and  embraces  and 
kisses  her.)  Bien  adore,  I  salute  you.  Chere  mama,  I 
salute  you.  (Kisses  her.)  Cher  Papa,  I  salute 

PA.     No,  I'M  DAMNED  IF  You  WILL  ! 

(PA  dashes  out  of  the  door,  the  MARQUIS  follows  with  the 
two  ladies  on  his  arms.) 

CUBTAIN. 


PACKING 

SCENE. — Any  interior.     On   the  floor  are   two   suit-cases, 
and  clothes  lie  about  the  room. 

CHARACTERS 

ME.  SPOTTISWOOD. 
MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD. 

MlSS    HONEYBUN. 

(Mas.  SPOTTISWOOD  is  discovered  madly  packing,  the  white 
she  sings  cheerfully.  The  door  opens  and  MR.  SPOTTIS- 
WOOD enters,  looking  very  miserable.) 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (jumping  up  excitedly).  Billie  ! 
Glorious  news  !  The  doctor  has  been  in,  and  we're  out 
of  quarantine  ! 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  D'you  mean  to  say,  that  after  all 
these  horrible  weeks,  imprisoned  in  this  dog  hole,  that  we're 
not  going  to  have  chicken  fever  or  measle  pox,  or  whatever 
the  fool  thought  we  had  ? 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.    No  !    We're  free  !    Free  !  1   Free  ! ! ! 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Free  to  go  home  ! 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Yes,  this  very  minute.  There's 
the  certificate. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  (dancing  wildly  round).  Hurrah ! 
Hurrah  ! 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Stop  it,  Billie  !  Let  me  go  I 
We've  only  got  twenty  minutes  to  pack,  and  catch  the 
train.  If  we  miss  this  one,  we're  here  till  Monday  ! 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Heaven  forbid  ! 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  I've  asked  the  landlady  for  the 
bill,  and  sent  for  a  taxi. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  (picking  up  certificate).  You  little 
pet !  (Kisses  it.)  Daddy's  bird  of  love.  I'll  have  you 
framed. 
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MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  That  is  for  Miss  Honeybun.  Don't 
lose  it.  And  for  mercy's  sake  start  packing. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  (putting  certificate  carefully  in  pocket). 
You  bet  your  life,  I  won't  lose  it !  Now  pack  !  Boots — 
pyjamas — towels 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (snatching  out  towels).  Billie,  you 
fool,  those  belong  to  Miss  Honeybun. 

MR.    SPOTTISWOOD.     Sorry  !     I'll    change    my    coat — 
pack  this  one — and  wear  t'other. 
(They  laugh  and  whistle  and  bump  into  each  other.     He 

keeps  packing  ornaments  and  pillows,   etc.,   which  she 

snatches  out  again.) 

(Knock  at  door.) 

BOTH.     Come  in. 
(Enter  Miss  HONEYBUN,  a  sour  elderly  female.) 

Miss  HONEYBUN.     'Ere's  yer  bill. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  (strapping  case).  Merciful  heavens. 
Thought  we'd  been  in  this  hole  three  weeks.  This  looks 
like  a  bill  for  three  YEARS  ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  I  feel  as  if  I'd  been  a'bringm'  hup 
yore  'uge  meals  for  three  'UNDRED  years.  I'm  wore  to  a 
shadder. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Look  at  this  :  "  To  disinfecting 
rooms,  £15  !  !  "  But  we  haven't  had  anything  infectious  ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  No,  but  you  might  'ave  'ad.  What 
about  them  spots  ? 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     They  came  to  nothing. 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  Hanyway,  some  very  nasty  remarks 
'as  been  passed  be  me  neighbours. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  And  what  have  my  spots,  and 
the  spots  of  my  peerless  wife,  got  to  do  with  your  bally 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Shut  up,  Billie.  We'll  lose  the 
train.  Pay  the  bill. 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  And,  Mr.  Spottiswood — ahr  !  what 
a  fitil  nime  !  I  might  a  known  !  The  certificate,  hif 
you  please. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  With  pleasure,  Madam.  (Feels  in 
pocket.)  Gladys,  where's  the  certificate  ? 
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MBS.   SPOTTISWOOD.     I  gave  it  to  you. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.     You  didn't. 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.    I  did.    You  put  it  in  your  pocket. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.     S'gone  ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.     Then  you  can't  leave  this  'ouse  ! 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  S'gone  !  And  we  can't  leave  the 
'ouse — House  1 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Billie,  you've  changed  your  coat ! 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  My  hat !  It's  in  the  other  coat ! 
PACKED  ! ! ! 

MBS.   SPOTTISWOOD.     Then  wnpack  it.     Which  bag  ? 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD  (stupidly).     Eh  ? 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Which  bag  ? 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Can't  remember. 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Oh  !    you  fool ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.     All  men  are  fools. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  You  don't  seem  to  have  met  one 
yet!  Ha!  Ha! 

(They  tear  open  bags  and  fling  everything  out.) 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Here  it  is  ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  More  luck  than  management,  hif 
you'll  pardon  me  passin'  the  remark. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.     No,  I  won't ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  You  'ave  my  sympathy,  mum. 
I'll  get  the  receipt. 

(Exits.) 

MB.   SPOTTISWOOD.     I'd  like  to  murder  that  lemon- 
faced  old  haddock. 
(He  picks  up  his  clothes  in    a    heap,  and   with  them  all 

the    antimacassers   from    sofa,   and    shoves    them    in 

his  bag.) 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (starting  up  as  the  last  bag  is 
strapped).  Billie,  did  you  give  me  the  return  tickets  ? 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  You  know  I  did.  Don't  say 
you've  lost  them.  I've  got  no  more  money  on  me. 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (dramatically).  Billie,  they're  in 
my  little  red  bag,  at  the  very  bottom  of  this  case  !  Oh  I 
We'll  lose  the  train.  Do  help  ! 

(They  tear  open  the  bag  and  madly  feel  about.) 
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MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (screams).  Billie !  That's  my 
finger.  You've  taken  a  piece  right  out. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.    It'll  grow  in  again.    Can  you  feel  it  ? 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     My  finger  ? 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Oh  1  Damn  your  finger  I  No,  the 
bag. 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     No.     Turn  everything  out. 

(They  do  so.) 

It's  not  here  ! 

MR.   SPOTTISWOOD.     Not  here  ! 
MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     There  it  is,  on  the  table  ! 

(MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  dashes  to  table,  picks  up  bag,  trips, 
falls.  The  red  bag  leaps  out  of  his  hand  into  the  suit- 
case. MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD  does  not  see  this  and  hastily 
re-packs  bag.  MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  hops  about  room 
holding  shin  and  yelping.) 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     You  better  just  keep  them,  Billie. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Keep  what  ? 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Tickets. 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     I  haven't  got  them. 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Where  are  they  then  ? 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.  They  fell  into  the  suit-case  when 
I  hurt  my  leg. 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD  (bursting  into  tears).  I've  packed 
them  again  !  We'll  never  get  the  train.  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Don't  cry,  my  angel.     S'orlight. 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Can't  help  it.     Oh  ! 

MR.  SPOTTISWOOD  (slapping  her).  Shut  up !  Pull 
yourself  together. 

MRS.   SPOTTISWOOD  (furious).     How  dare  you  ! 

(Gives  him  a  slap  and  starts  turning  out  bag  again.     Finds 
tickets.     Re-packs.) 

Now  we're  ready. 

(Enter  Miss  HONEYBUN.) 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  'Ere's  yer  receipt.  And  in  spite 
of  the  burden  you  bin  to  me  and  mar,  I  prays  Gawde 
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bless  yer.     (Suddenly  furious.)     Where   are  them  anti- 
macassers  off  ov  the  sofie  ? 

MRS.  SPOTTISWOOD.      Good  gracious,  I  don't  know. 

MISS     HONEYBUN     (to     MB.      SPOTTISWOOD).      Do     YOU 

know? 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  you 
lodger  fleecer !  D'you  think  I've  eaten  your  ant:  ? 
You'll  be  asking  if  I've  swallowed  your  uncle  next. 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  You'll  stay  'ere  till  I  'ave  them  antis 
in  me  'and. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  don't  have 
my  wife's  husband  at  your  throat  ! 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Shut  up,  Billie.  Are  you  sure 
you  haven't  seen  them. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD  (bellowing).  No  !  I  have  not ! ! 
What  are  they  like  ? 

MBS.    SPOTTISWOOD.     White  lace  things. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD.  Oh !  Crikey !  !  I  thought  they 
were  your  camisoles ! 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.     Where  are  they  ? 

MB.   SPOTTISWOOD.     Packed ! 

Miss  HONEYBUN.  Then  unpack  'em  !  And  yer  lucky 
I  don't  fetch  a  copper  to  yer  !  Come  'ere,  'avin'  spots, 
and  then  takin'  me  antis.  Yer  Bolshivick  !  Yer  nothink 
better  nor  a  German. 

MB.  SPOTTISWOOD  (flinging  antimacassars  at  her).  Now 
get  out. 

Miss  HONEYBUN.     Oh  !     For  shime  ! 

(Exit.) 

(This  time  MB.  SPOTTISWOOD  picks  up  a  rug  with  his 
clothes  :  result,  they  won't  all  go  into  the  bag.  He  wildly 
shoves  collars  and  shirts,  etc.,  into  his  pockets.  Some  into 
a  parcel  which  bursts  open.  In  the  midst  of  the  awful 
confusion  Miss  HONEYBUN  enters.) 

Miss  HONEYBUN.     Taxi ! 

MBS.  SPOTTISWOOD.    Come  on,  Billie  !  We  can  just  do  it. 

(They  grab  hats  (each  others),  put  them  on,  pick  up  all 
luggage,  meet,  and  stick  in  the  door,  struggle  and  dash 
out  as  the  CUBTAIN  comes  down.) 


RAPPING 

Any  room  with  a  small  table  set  for  two.  There  are 
three  scenes,  but  the  scenes  are  changed  by  merely 
altering  the  position  of  the  table  and  hanging  up  the 
placard.  In  each  scene  there  is  a  large  clock. 

SCENE  1. — Grill-room  of  a  Restaurant. 

SCENE  2.     The  Zoo. 

SCENE  3. — MRS.  LA  VEUVE'S  Flat. 


CHARACTERS 

Miss  GERTRUDE  FROST,  plain  and  prim. 
Miss  LOUISA  HESBENE,  loud  and  masculine. 
MRS.  LA  VEUVE,  pretty  and  fluffy. 
THE  WAITER, 

and 
GENERAL  GAY,  old  but  smart. 

The  waiter  at  the  restaurant  wears  a  white  apron,  smart. 
WAITER  at  Zoo  no  apron,  but  add  comic  hat  and  moustache. 
At  MRS.  LA  VEUVE'S  an  ordinary  solemn  butler.  TIic 
ladies  are  all  elderly. 

SCENE  1. — Grill-room. 

(GENERAL  GAY  and  Miss  FROST  at  table  gazing  at  each  other 
lovingly.     WAITER  standing  by  with  bill  on  plate,  yawn- 
ing.    Clock  strikes  three.) 
GENERAL    (starting).     Good  gracious !     Three    o'clock 

already  ! 

GERTRUDE.     It  only  seems  like  five  minutes  since  we 

started  lunch. 

GENERAL.     Five    minutes !     Five    seconds,    you    little 

witch. 

33  o 
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WAITER  (to  himself).     Five  years,  you  old  'ag  ! 

GENERAL.     Five  seconds  !    And  now  I  must  run  away. 

WAITER  (as  before).  Run  !  Why,  he  can't  'ardly 
walk  ! 

GERTRUDE.     Oh  !    Not  yet,  General. 

WAITER.     Sounds  like  he  was  a  bus  ! 

GENERAL.     My  name  is  Horatio  ! 

WAITER  (as  before).     Ahr  !    Mr.  Bottomley  ! 

GERTRUDE.     Horatio !     How  exquisite.     Like  Nelson. 

WAITER  (as  before).  Does  she  mean  KEYS,  or  honly 
the  hadmiral  ? 

GENERAL.  May  I  call  you  Gertrude  ?  Or  even  merely 
"  Gert  "  to  start  with. 

WAITER  (as  before).  My  old  woman's  called  Gert. 
Ugh-er  !  Made  me  go  all  goosey. 

GERTRUDE.  Oh  !  Horatio  !  Need  you  go  ?  I  believe 
you're  going  to  meet  another  girl. 

GENERAL  (deeply  hurt).     Gertrude  !     Oh  !  !    Gert  ! 

WAITER  (imitating  him).  "Oh!  Gert!"  'Arkat'im. 
He  ought  to  thank  'er  for  the  compliment. 

GERTRUDE.  Horatio,  forgive  me.  Aren't  I  a  naughty 
little  rascal  ? 

GENERAL.     You're  a  roguey  pogey  ! 

WAITER  (as  before).  Oh  !  Gawde,  I'm  fair  sick  of  this 
slush.  Pair  of  damned  old  fools.  (Very  loudly.)  BILL, 
SIR! 

GENERAL  (rising  and  pushing  WAITER  aside).  I'm 
deeply  wounded,  Gertrude. 

(Walks  away.) 

GERTRUDE  (weeping).     I'll  pay  ! 

WAITER.     You  always  do,  Miss. 

GERTRUDE.  The  woman  always  pays !  (She  gives 
him  a  note.) 

WAITER  (wiping  eyes  with  apron).  Oh  !  Don't,  Miss. 
You'll  break  my  'eart. 

(He  exits.) 

GERTRUDE.     Horatio,  I'm  so  s-s-s-s-s-soorrry  ! 
GENERAL.     Weep  not,  my  baby  bird.     I  forgive.     Will 
you  lunch  with  me  as  usual  to-morrow  ? 
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GERTRUDE.     Oh  !    Yes  please,  Horatio. 

GENERAL.  I  shall  have  a  little  question  to  ask  oo  my 
tiny  furry  puss  puss.  (Stroking  her  fur.)  Russian  sable  ? 

GERTRUDE.  Yes,  a  thousand  guineas.  Ask  the  ques- 
tion now.  Oh  !  Do  ! 

GENERAL.     No,  NO,  to-morrow. 

WAITER  (coming  back).     Chinge,  Miss. 

GENERAL  (takes  change  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket).  I  am 
an  optimist ! 

WAITER  (to  himself).     You're  a  dirty  old  thievin'  dog  ! 

GENERAL.  Farewell,  fair  maid  !  A  taxi,  fellow.  A 
demain.  (Bows  low.) 

(Exit,  followed  by  WAITER.) 

(GERTRUDE  stands  quite  still  thinking.     The  WAITER  comes 
in  again.) 

WAITER.  I  put  the  hold  gent  in  'is  keb,  miss.  He 
oughter  'ave  a  nice  time  in  the  Zoo  always  allown  he  gits 
hout  again. 

GERTRUDE.     The  Zoo  ! 

WAITER.     The  Zoo  ! 

GERTRUDE.  The  Zoo  !  (Thoughtfully.)  Did  the  gen- 
tleman gratuitize  you,  waiter  ? 

WAITER.  Well,  Miss,  he  give  me  tuppence,  and  the 
stump  of  his  cee-gar.  But  them  pennies  is  French  uns, 
and  I  don't  smoke. 

GERTRUDE  (hastily  tipping  him).  Ahem.  Good  morn- 
ing. (Muttering.)  The  Zoo  !  The  Zoo  ! 

(Exit.) 

WAITER.  Well,  the  way  the  dirty  old  dog  pinched 
the  pore  old  'en's  chinge.  Well  called  'Oratio  !  ! 

SCENE  2. 

WAITER  changes  the  placard  to 
Zoo. 

Takes  off  apron,  puts  on  cap  and  moustache,  changes  place 
of  table.     Clock  flies  round  and  strikes  FIVE, 
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(Enter  GENERAL  GAY  and  LOUISA  HESBENE.     She  wears 
tailor-made  suit,  monocle,  and  carries  stick.) 

GENERAL.     Good  gracious.     Five  o'clock  already  ! 

LOUISA.  The  way  time  gets  over  the  course  when  one 
is  on  the  razzle  with  a  top-notch  stable  companion  makes 
me  sick.  (To  WAITER.)  Hi !  You  !  Tea  and  trimmins 
for  two. 

GENERAL.     I  thought  it  was  still  three  o'clock. 

LOUISA.  Think  again,  Bluebeard  !  Something  like  a 
quarter  to  four.  At  three,  you  old  winter  cabbage,  when 
I  was  cooling  my  heels  outside  the  Monkey  House,  waitin' 
for  you,  probably  you  were  with  Gertrude  Frost  and  her 
five  thousand  a  year,  feedin'  your  faces  at  some  swanky 
pub  or  other. 

GENERAL.     Louisa  !    Loo  !  ! 

LOUISA  (giving  him  terrific  smack  on  back).  Ah  !  You 
naughty  old  bow-wow. 

GENERAL  (gasping  for  breath).     You  little  witch  ! 

LOUISA.     What  did  you  call  me  ? 

GENERAL.     A  witch  ! 

LOUISA.     Oh  !    I  thought — well !    Never  mind. 

GENERAL.     A  fascinating  dangerous  witch. 

LOUISA.  Look  here,  Gay,  old  bean,  tell  the  truth  and 
shame  the  devil.  Did  you  lunch  with  that  antique  sketch 
in  the  gold  frame  or  did  you  not  ? 

GENERAL.  My  beloved  Loosie — I  mean  Loonie — dash 
— Louisa,  I  lunched  at  the  club,  alone  ! 

LOUISA  (quite  pleasantly').  You  damned  old  liar  !  I 
was  at  The  Khedive  and  saw  you.  You  did  look  a  pair 
of  fools.  You  watch  it,  or  you'll  get  frost-bitten.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That's  dashed  good.  Laugh,  you  miser- 
able wet  blanket. 

(WAITER  brings  tea.) 

WAITER.     Nothink  further,  Mam  ? 
LOUISA.     Yes,  four  boiled  eggs,  and  a  slice  of  ham.     I 
say,  aren't  you  like  Owen  Nares  ? 

WAITER  (deaf).     Wot,  Miss  ?     Stoo'd  pears. 

LOUISA  (bawling).     I  said,  "  Ain't  you  like  Owen  Nares." 
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WAITER.  Oh  !  Buns  to  feed  the  bears  !  Airtight, 
Mam. 

(Exit.) 

LOUISA.  What  a  scream.  Now  look  here,  Gay,  what 
d'ye  see  in  the  Frost  female  ?  I'm  a  darned  sight  better 
looking,  more  amusin',  full  of  pep,  and  just  as  rich. 

GENERAL.     Money,  my  dear,  means  nothing  to  me  ! 

LOUISA  (cutting  him  sharply  over  shins  with  stick). 
RATS  ! 

GENERAL  (limping).     Heavens,  I  must  fly  ! 

LOUISA.  Gettin'  nervous,  eh  ?  Pace  a  bit  hot  for 
you,  old  sauce-box. 

GENERAL.  To-morrow  ?  Monkey  House  at  three  as 
usual ? 

LOUISA.  Make  it  half -past.  Give  old  Frost  a  sporting 
chance. 

GENERAL.  I  fail  to  understand !  Farewell,  my 
monocled  Medici. 

LOUISA.     Oh  !    'Ark  at  pa  !     So  long. 

(GENERAL  exits.) 

LOUISA.  Hi,  waiter  !  Carry  my  fodder  indoors.  It's 
raining,  and  I  ain't  a  seal.  By  Jove  !  A  brain  wave  ! 
Mrs.  La  Veuve.  She  shall  do  a  bit  of  spirit  rappin'  for 
me.  I'll  take  the  gas  out  of  your  balloon,  you  old  Mormon  ! 

(Exit  singing,  "  Ain't  we  got  fun  ?  ") 

SCENE  3. — MRS.  LA  VEUVE'S  flat. 

WAITER  moves  table,  takes  off  hat  and  moustache,  and  puts 
on  side  whiskers.  He  places  the  coffee-tray  on  table  and 
exits.  Enter  GENERAL  GAY  and  the  WIDOW.  The 
clock  strikes  TEN.) 

GENERAL.     Good  gracious  !     Ten  o'clock  already  ! 
WIDOW.     Only  ten  ! 

GENERAL.     Mrs.  La  Veuve  !     Lavinia  !  !     Lavvie  !  ! 
WIDOW.     Oh  !    Dear  General,  have  I  been  naughty  ? 
GENERAL  (taking  her  hand).     You  hurt  your  Horatio  ! 
WIDOW   (snuggling   up    to   him).     Your  Lavinia    is   so 
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sorry.  Horatio,  shall  we  have  a  teenie  weenie  seance 
to-night  ? 

GENERAL.  What  ?  Sit  in  the  dark  and  hold  hands 
like  we  did  last  night.  ( With  a  slight  hiccough.)  Rather  ! 

WIDOW.     To-night  I  may  be  more  successful. 

GENERAL.     Is  that  a  threat,  or  a  promise  ? 

WIDOW.     To-night  I  feel  psychic  ! 

GENERAL  (hiccough).     You  feel  sick  ? 

WIDOW.     I  feel  in  the  right  spirit  for  Spirits. 

GENERAL.     So  do  I !     Pre-war  ! 

WIDOW.     A  friend  of  mine  is  coming. 

GENERAL.     Damn  ! 

WIDOW.  Naughty.  She  wants  to  speak  to  a  departed 
spirit. 

GENERAL  (with  very  loud  hiccough).  There's  one  speak- 
ing to  me  now  ! 

WIDOW  (stroking  his  hand).  You  will  help  me,  won't 
you,  dear  ? 

(She  rings  bell.) 

GENERAL.  I  don't  care  what  I  do  !  I  don't  care  if 
it  snows  pink  ink.  Ha  !  Ha  !  (Hiccough.) 

(Enter  BUTLER.) 

BUTLER.     You  rang,  madam. 

GENERAL.     Cigar  or  nuts  ? 

WIDOW.  Oh,  Doyle,  I  am  going  to  hold  a  seance 
to-night.  (She  winks  at  BUTLER  and  he  at  her.) 

BUTLER.     Yes,  madam. 

WIDOW.  And  I  want  you  to  lock  the  door  on  the 
outside  and  put  out  the  lights. 

GENERAL.     And  call  me  at ! 

WIDOW.     After  you  have  admitted  Miss  Frost. 

GENERAL  (suddenly  becoming  alarmed).  Miss  Frost  ? 
(Loud  hiccough.)  Gertrude  Frost  ? 

WIDOW.     Yes.     Do  you  know  her  ? 

GENERAL.     No,  yes.     I — well  yes,  no,  I  don't. 

WIDOW.     Why  are  you  so  agitated  ? 

GENERAL.  Lavinia,  I  feel  so  queer  !  Oh  !  So  funny. 
All  goosey,  and  all  over  alike.  I  believe  I'm  getting  small- 
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pox  or  something.  I'll  just  pop  off  home  (rising  unsteadily), 
dear  gal,  while  I  can,  dontcher  know. 

WIDOW  (pushing  him  violently).  Sit  down,  and  keep 
quiet.  Here  she  is  ! 

GENERAL.     Oh  !     My  Gawde  !  ! 

(The  room  is  in  semi-darkness  except  for  a  light  that  shines 
on  the  faces  of  the  WIDOW  and  the  GENERAL,  and  another 
light  shines  on  Miss  FROST.  She  is  placed  where  she 
cannot  see  the  GENERAL.) 

WIDOW.  Miss  Frost,  are  you  with  us  ?  Has  Doyle 
placed  you  in  your  chair. 

GERTRUDE  (in  trembling  voice).     Yes,  thanks. 

WTIDOW.     You  must  not  move,  remember. 

GERTRUDE.     I  c-c-c-c-ouldn't,  I'm  too  scared. 

WIDOW.  Hush  !  Doyle,  leave  the  room  and  lock  the 
door  on  the  outside. 

GERTRUDE.     Oh  !    Goodness  ! 

WIDOW.     Hush ! 

(For  a  moment  they  sit  in  silence.     Then  the  GENERAL 
hiccoughs  and  giggles.) 

WIDOW.     Silence  ! 

(There  is  the  sound  of  a  door  closing  and  a  shadowy  figure 
flits  over  the  room  to  a  corner  aivay  from  them  all.) 

WIDOW  (in  high  monotonous  voice).  Gertrude  Frost, 
you  wish  to  speak  to  a  departed  spirit  ? 

GERTRUDE.     Yes,  I  think  so. 

WIDOW.     To  whom  would  you  speak  ? 

GERTRUDE.  I  would  speak  with  the  departed  spirit 
of  the  late  Emma  Gay. 

GENERAL.     Merciful  heavens  ! 

WIDOW  (putting  her  hand  over  GENERAL'S  mouth).  The 
wife  of  General  Horatio  Gay  ? 

GERTRUDE  (sharply).     His  late  wife. 

WIDOW.     'Tis  well. 

(A  short  silence.  GAY  and  GERTRUDE  are  shaking  with 
fear.  Then  a  tambourine  is  heard  faintly  and  rappings, 
done  by  BUTLER.) 
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WIDOW  (whisper).  Don't  hold  me  so  tight.  I'm  going 
to  pass  into  a  trance. 

GENERAL.  Then  for  mercy's  sake  take  me  with  you. 
Don't  leave  me  alone  here. 

(The  rappings  become  louder.  In  the  far  corner  a  white 
figure  is  seen  waving  its  arms  and  moaning.  GERTRUDE 
screams.) 

WIDOW  (quickly).     Who  are  you  ? 
SPIRIT.     I  am  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Emma  Gay. 
OOO  !   OOO  !   OOO  ! 

(The  GENERAL  tries  to  get  under  the  sofa,  but  the  WIDOW 
holds  him  tight.) 

What   would'st   thou    of   me,    O   Gertrude    Frost  ? 

GERTRUDE.  I  am  come,  O  spirit,  to  question  you, 
concerning  thy  spouse  on  earth,  one  Horatio  Gay. 

GENERAL.     Oh,  my  !     Lemme  go  !  ! 

SPIRIT.  What  would'st  thou  hear  of  that  arch  scoun- 
drel, that  burglar  of  maiden's  hearts. 

GERTRUDE.     Oh  !    Surely  you  exaggerate,  O  spirit  ? 

SPIRIT  (with  awful  laugh).  Exaggerate !  No  words 
are  bad  enough  for  him.  Toady,  time-server,  fortune- 
hunter.  Loafer,  liar  and  libertine  ! 

GENERAL.     I  say,  she  hasn't  changed  much. 

SPIRIT  (screaming).     Who  speaks  ? 

(GENERAL  hurls  himself  behind  WIDOW,  and  covers  head 
with  sofa  cushions.) 

WIDOW.     Less  than  nothing. 
GENERAL  (spitefully).     Thank  you. 

(Loud  rappings  and  the  tambourine,  done  by  the  BUTLER.) 

SPIRIT.  O  Gertrude  Frost,  why  ask  ye  concerning 
this  Gay? 

GERTRUDE.  O  spirit,  O  late  Mrs.  Gay,  scarce 
know  I  how  to  tell  it  thee,  but  oh,  Emma  Gay,  the 
General  would  have  me  to  wife. 

SPIRIT  (sharply).     Has  he  popped  the  question  yet  ? 

GERTRUDE.  Nay,  O  spirit,  but  even  on  the  morrow 
will  he  do  this  thing,  yea  verily. 
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SPIRIT.  Know  ye  not,  O  Frost,  he  hath  likewise 
promised  to  espouse  the  attractive  and  sprightly  Louisa 
Hesbene  ? 

GERTRUDE.     Louisa  ! 

SPIRIT.  Yea  verily.  This  very  day,  in  ye  house  of 
monkeys,  situate  in  ye  Zoo  gardens  did  he  thus  unto  her. 

GENERAL.     Oh  !    I  never  ! 

WIDOW  (stuffing  cushion  over  his  face).     Hush  ! 

GERTRUDE.  Oh  !  Emma  Gay,  are  the  saucy  stories 
told  of  this  splendid  officer  truth  or  libel  ? 

SPIRIT  (violently).  Truth  !  Have  no  dealings  with 
Gay.  He's  after  your  money.  He  despises  you  and 
laughs  at  you.  "  Vinegar  virgin  "  he  dubbeth  ye,  "old 
bag  o'  bones,  mossy  face,  hen-toed  and " 

GENERAL.     Oh  !  !  Emma,  you  old  liar  ! 

(Miss  FROST  bursts  into  splitting  sobs.) 

SPIRIT.  Tell  me,  O  Frost,  hath  Gay  spoken  with  ye 
concerning  Louisa. 

GERTRUDE.  Yea  verily,  O  deceased  wife  !  He  hath 
told  me  of  her  vulgar  tongue  and  coarse  habits.  Her 
loathsome  addiction  to  the  foul  cigarette,  her  question- 
able converse.  He  calls  her,  the  "  cock-eyed  also  ran  " 
.  .  .  the 

SPIRIT  (in  a  very  unspirit-like  roar).  Shut  up,  you  snake 
in  the  grass.  You  are  making  all  that  up,  you  old  cat. 
I'll  shake  you  till  the  nuts  fall  out  of  your  scrap-iron 
chassis,  you  horrible  old  left-hand  drive  ! 

(The  shadowy  .figure  suddenly  dashes  at  Miss  FROST.) 

GERTRUDE.     Mrs.  La  Veuve  !    It's  after  me.     Save  me. 
Save  me  I 
(She  flies  headlong  to  the  sofa,  the  figure  after  her.    Screaming 

they  all  fall  in  a  squirming  heap.     Suddenly  MRS.  LA 

VEUVE  frees  herself.) 

WIDOW.     Doyle,  the  lights.     Quick. 
(The  lights  go  up.) 
(They  all  stagger  to  their  feet.     The  SPIRIT  tears  veil  from 

face  disclosing  the  red  face  of  LOUISA  HESBENE.) 
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GENERAL.     You  !  ! 
GERTRUDE.     Louisa. 

LOUISA.  Yes,  me !  Congrats  Widow.  It's  been  a 
howling  success. 

(They  both  roar  with  laughter.) 

GENERAL.  One  moment.  I  gather  from  your  pleasant 
chatter  that  you  arranged  all  this  between  you. 

LOUISA.  Got  it  in  one,  Bluebeard.  And  now,  the 
thawing  Frost  better  quit  I  think. 

GENERAL  (turning  to  GERTRUDE).  Gertrude,  in  spite 
of  all  you  have  heard  against  me,  will  you  honour  me  by 
becoming  my  wife  ? 

GERTRUDE.  Oh  !  HORATIO  !  !  !  I'm  not  good-looking 
I  know,  but  I've  got  a  good  temper,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

GENERAL.     Money  is  nothing  to  me,  my  love. 

LOUISA.     You  old  liar  ! 

GENERAL  (leading  GERTRUDE  to  door).     SAME  TO  YOU, 

WITH    NOBS    ON  !  ! 

(Exit.     WIDOW  and  LOUISA  left  gaping  at  each  other  in 
stunned  surprise.) 

CURTAIN. 


PICTURING 

SCENE. — In  a  Cinema. 

CHARACTERS 

ATTENDANT. 

SCOTSMAN. 

His  GIRL. 

FLAPPER. 

DUDE. 

COLONIAL 

PA. 

y  one  person- 

ATTENDANT.     Chock    lits !     Chock   lits  !     Chock    lits ! 

SCOTSMAN.  Here,  lassie ;  here  wi  yer  torch.  I'm 
awfu'  feart  I  drop  a  penny. 

ATTENDANT.     This  way,  sir. 

SCOTSMAN.  Whaur  wull  we  sit,  Maggie.  Front  or 
back? 

MAGGIE  (giving  him  shove).     Richt  at  the  back,  Sandy. 

ATTENDANT  (flashing  her  torch  on  them).  Pardon  me, 
Madam,  you'll  sit  in  the  seats  you've  paid  for.  These 
are  ninepennies  !  Right  in  front. 

MAGGIE.     Och  !    Sandy,  I  dinna  like  the  front. 

SCOTSMAN.  Haud  yer  whisht !  We'll  work  oor  way 
back  in  the  dark  ! 

ATTENDANT.     Any  tea,  or  ices,  sir  ? 

SCOTSMAN.     Ices  ?     Are  they  free  ? 

ATTENDANT.  Sixpence  each,  including  a  spoon  and 
plite. 

SCOTSMAN.  D'ye  mean  ye  get  the  spoon  and  plate 
away  with  ye  ? 

43 
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ATTENDANT.  Not  unless  you  swaller  'em,  sir.  Two 
ices? 

SCOTSMAN.     No,  just  bring  one  and  two  spoons. 

ATTENDANT.  Good  'eavens  !  'Ave  'alf  a  programme, 
sir? 

SCOTSMAN.  Not  me.  I  never  bought  a  programme  in 
my  life,  an'  I'm  no  goin'  tae  begin  noo  ! 

MAGGIE.      But  I'd  like  a  programme,   Sandy. 

SCOTSMAN.  Ye'll  no  get  one  frae  me.  Ye  can  pick 
one  up  aff  the  floor. 

MAGGIE.     Dirty  trick. 

SCOTSMAN.  Och  well !  I'll  offer  some  person  a  match 
for  the  lend  of  theirs.  I'm  goin'  tae  strike  one,  onyway. 
Away  ye  go  doon. 

(MAGGIE  goes  down  to  front.) 

SCOTSMAN  (to  ATTENDANT).     Ye're  terrible  bonny. 

ATTENDANT.  You're  fined  a  shilling  here  for  saucing 
the  attendants. 

SCOTSMAN.     A  shillin'  !     Och  mercy  !    It's  no  worth  it. 

MAGGIE.     Sandy. 

SCOTSMAN.  Aye,  I'm  here  !  Oh,  see  !  A  sweetie  lying 
on  the  floor. 

(Puts  it  in  his  mouth  and  takes  it  out  again.) 

SCOT.     Would  ye  like  the  hauf  of  this,  Maggie  ? 
MAGGIE.     No,  I  would  not. 

SCOTSMAN.  I'm  awfu'  gled,  for  they're  no  easy  bitten 
in  two  these  yins  ! 

(Loudly  sucking  sweet  he  takes  off  coat  and  hat  and  throws 
them  on  MAGGIE'S  lap.) 

(Enter  FLAPPER.) 

ATTENDANT.     Ticket,  please. 

FLAPPER.  I'm  five  shillings.  Oh,  and  I'll  have  some 
chocolate,  please,  and  a  programme,  and  an  ice  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  tea  and  cakes  about  four,  and  oh, 
is  Owen  Nares  here  to-day  ? 

ATTENDANT.     Ow  yes  ! 

(Enter  DUDE.) 
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DUDE  (taking  off  hat).  Absolutely  hullo  !  Eh  wot ! 
And  how  is  our  little  Flossie  ?  Top  hole,  and  full  of 
beans,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  eh  ? 

ATTENDANT.     Afternoon,   sir.     I'm  nicely. 

DUDE.  I  know.  Capital  "  /  T."  I  know.  Archie 
knows.  Archie  knows.  He  has  seen  the  pictures.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!  ha!  (.Seeing  FLAPPER.)  Absolutely  hullo  !  And  what 
have  we  here  ?  A  box  of  the  good  old  chocolates,  wot. 
Baiting  the  line,  baiting  the  old  line  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  Abso- 
lutely, yes,  all  the  time.  (Taking  off  hat  to  FLAPPER.) 
Pardon  me,  Madam,  but  is  this  jolly  old  seat  bagged,  or 
taken,  or  engaged  or  anything  like  that,  don't  you  know  ? 

FLAPPER  (with  ravishing  smile).     Oh  no  ! 

DUDE.     Absolutely  thanks  most  awfully. 

(Enter  COLONIAL  carrying  stock  whip  and  wearing  slouch 
hat  and  chewing  gum.) 

COLONIAL  (to  ATTENDANT).  Say  Kiddo  !  Hand  me  out 
the  book  of  the  words,  and  put  me  wise  where  I  roost. 

ATTENDANT   (softly).     Show  your  ticket. 

COLONIAL  (putting  hand  behind  ear).  Snow  again,  Bud, 
I  ain't  caught  yore  drift. 

ATTENDANT.     Show  your  ticket. 

COLONIAL.  D'ye  mean  the  nickle  I  took  aff  the  guy 
.on  the  ex-ite  ? 

ATTENDANT.     Every  time,  Buffalo  Bill ! 

COLONIAL.  Some  sass  !  Don't  you  get  in  my  line  o' 
fire,  or  you'll  get  hurt  ! 

ATTENDANT.  I  should  worry  !  !  You  won't  get  me 
go  in'  to  no  nasty  furrin  parts  with  no  one. 

COLONIAL.  I  reckon  that's  the  only  party  likely  to 
ask  you.  I've  searched  this  little  old  Island  fore  and  aft, 
for  a  wife  to  cart  along  back  home.  No  luck.  Na  poo  ! 

ATTENDANT.     Particular  gent ! 

COLONIAL.  Got  it  in  one,  Flashlight !  None  of  your 
hand-painted,  doll'd  up  rubbish  for  me,  lyin'  in  bed 
mornin's  waitin'  for  me  to  carry  up  her  ante  risin'  cup. 
No,  Kiddo,  not  this  Guy  ! 

ATTENDANT.  And  what  about  your  ante  sleepin" 
goblet,  eh,  Stare  Eyes? 
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COLONIAL.  See  here,  Flashlight,  the  girl  for  me  is 
goin'  to  be  a  plain,  honest,  hard-workin'  female  with  a 
knowledge  of  cookin'  and  a  heart  of  gold — (in  a  suddenly 
roaring  voice,  pointing  to  FLAPPER) — and,  by  gum  !  My 
jumping  aunt !  There  she  is  !  I'm  goin'  in  here. 

ATTENDANT.  You  can't  sit  there,  those  seats  are  five 
shillings. 

COLONIAL.  Say,  Kiddo,  I'm  just  one  large,  stiff  bunch 
of  money.  Five  quid  !  Light  cee-gars  with  the  change. 

(At  the  word  "  money  "  the  FLAPPER  looks  up.  She  then 
moves  up  one  seat,  leaving  a  vacant  one  beside  her.  But 
the  DUDE  moves  up  also.  She  repeats  this.) 

COLONIAL.  See  here,  Goldilocks.  Is  this  Guy  along 
o'  you  ? 

FLAPPER.  Oh  no !  I  don't  know  him.  He's  been 
rather  impertinent  because  I  am  all  alone,  and  helpless. 
(Weeps  a  littk.) 

COLONIAL.  Don't  start  in  on  the  sob  work,  you  great, 
big,  lovely  Kid.  I'll  put  the  rough  stuff  over  on  this  guy 
in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail.  (Whipping  out  pistol.) 
Now  then,  you  half-baked  monkey's  orphan,  Quit  ! — Quit  ! 

DUDE.  Absolutely  hullo  !  And  what  about  it.  Abso- 
lutely, what  about  it  ? 

COLONIAL.  QUIT  !  You  heard.  QUIT  I  Next  per- 
son to  speak  is  going  to  be  my  gun. 

DUDE  (leaping  up).  Absolutely  good  gracious  !  And 
well  I  never  did  !  (He  comes  nervously  out  from  seat, 
drops  chocolates,  which  Scotsman  immediately  grabs.) 
I-I-I-guess  I'll  go  and  get  a  Policeman  to  you,  you 
naughty  man. 

COLONIAL  (whipping  out  pistol  again).  Guess  again, 
Baby  Face. 

DUDE.  Absolutely  good  gracious.  (Turns  and  flies 
out.  The  COLONIAL  sits  down  beside  girl  and  lights  go 
down.) 

SCOTSMAN.  Here  Maggie,  turn  yer  heid,  the  picture's 
beguinin',  and  the  tickets  cost  ninepence. 

(Enter  PA,  MA  and  BABY  in  the  dark.) 
ATTENDANT  (with  flashlight).     This  way,  sir,  please. 
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BABY.     Daddy,   I  don't  like   it.     It's  all  bogey. 

PA.     Don't  be  silly,  darling.     See  the  pretty  picture. 

BABY.  Mummy  !  Mummy  !  Oh  !  Daddy,  we've  lost 
Mummy ! 

PA.  Oh  no,  dear,  I'm  afraid  not,  dash  it ! — I  mean,  I 
hope  not.  Are  you  there,  Angelica  ? 

MA.  Yes,  dear,  I'm  here.  (Roar  of  pain  and  man's 
voice.)  Excuse  me,  miss,  you're  standing  on  my  foot. 

MA.     Oh  !     I'm  so   sorry.     Where  are  you,   Egbert  ? 

PA.     Here,  my  love,  sitting  down. 

BABY.     Is  that   Charlie   Chaplin,   Daddy  ? 

PA.     No  dear. 

BABY.     Why  ? 

PA.     Because  it  isn't. 

BABY.     Why  isn't  it,  Daddy  ? 

PA.     Because  it's  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

BABY.     What's  it  mean,  Lloyd  George  ? 

PA.     He's  the  Prime  Minister. 

BABY.     Why  ? 

(Loud  blowing  of  nose  heard.) 

BABY.     Can  I  have  a  bee  nana  ? 

MAN'S  VOICE.  Madam,  I  really  must  ask  you  to  take 
your  hand  out  of  my  coat  pocket. 

MA.  Merciful  heavens,  I  thought  I  was  sitting  beside 
my  husband.  I  was  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  hankie. 
I-I  haven't  got  one.  I'm  afraid  I've  used  yours. 

MAN'S  VOICE.  That  wasn't  my  handkerchief — that's 
the  rag  I  keep  for  cleaning  my  motor-bike. 

MA.     Egbert,  where  are  you  ?     I  am  in  such  trouble. 

PA.     Here,  dear,  here.     Take  care,  take  care  ! 

LOUD  VOICE.     Hi !     Look  out,  clumsy. 

PA.     You  are  sitting  on  an  old  gent's  knee,  my  love. 

MA.  How  I  hate  this  dark.  Oh !  Mary  Pickford. 
Isn't  she  sweet  ? 

BABY.     Is  that  Charlie  Chaplin,  Daddy  ? 

PA.     No,  my  pet,  Mary  Pickford. 

BABY.     Why  ? 

PA.     Because  it  is,  dear. 

BABY.     But  supposin'  it  wasn't  ? 
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PA.     Then  it  would  be  some  one  else. 

BABY.     Who  else  ? 

PA.     I  don't  know. 

BABY.     Why  ? 

PA.  When  I  was  little  I  wasn't  allowed  to  ask 
questions. 

BABY.  Is  that  why  you  can't  answer  mine  now, 
Daddy  ? 

MA.     Be  quiet,  Willie,  and  don't  fidget. 

BABY.     What's  fidget  ? 

MA.     You  are. 

BABY.  I  thought  I  was  Willie  Smif !  Can  I  have  a 
bee  nana  ?  Is  that  Charlie  Chaplin,  Daddy  ? 

COLONIAL.  If  that  kid  don't  quit  yappin'  I'll  empty 
my  gun  into  his  Sunday  suit. 

FLAPPER.     Darling,  do  behave. 

BABY.     Was  that  Charlie  Chaplin  talkin',  Daddy. 

MA.  No,  it  was  a  great  big  policeman  looking  for 
you. 

BABY.  Then  he'll  jolly  well  have  a  good  old  hunt,  'cos 
he  can't  see  me  in  the  bogey  dark.  Coo  ! 

PA.     For  heaven's  sake  shut  up. 

BABY.     Why  ?     Could  I  have  a  fig  ? 

PA.     Oh  !   Have  a  whole  tree  if  it  will  keep  you  quiet. 

BABY.     Is  that  Charlie ? 

PA.     No. 

BABY.  Why,  Daddy,  that  was  a  lovely  tea-shop  we 
had  tea  in  !  I  think  there  must  have  been  fairies  there, 
'cos  under  my  plate  I  found  fourpence. 

MA.     You  naughty  boy  to  touch  it.      (Sound  of  slap.) 

BABY  (howling).  It  was  fairies  brought  it.  I'm  not 
a  naughty  boy.  I  want  to  see  Charlie  Chaplin. 

PA.     Will  you  shut  up  ? 

BABY.  Oh !  Mummy !  I  want  to  go  out.  I  feel 
sick. 

MA.  Oh!  What  a  life.  No  peace.  I'll  take  him. 
You  need  not  come,  Egbert. 

PA.  I'll  just  see  the  end  of  this  film  my  love,  and 
follow  you. 

BABY  (going,  out).  Why  didn't  I  see  Charlie  Chaplin  ? 
Why  ?  Why  wasn't  Charlie  Chaplin  there  ?  Why 
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wasn't    he,    Mummy  ?     Why  ?     (Slap,    slap,    slap    and 
bawls.) 

(A  few  seconds'  silence,  and  the  lights  go  up.  Both  the 
girls  with  hats  off  have  their  heads  on  young  men's 
shoulders  and  Pa  has  his  arm  round  the  ATTENDANT.) 

SCOTSMAN.  Here's  Charlie  Chaplin  noo  !  We  might 
move  back  another  row  or  two.  We're  doin'  fine  ! 
We'll  be  in  the  BACK  ROW  AT  THE  FINISH  ! 

(Lights  out  once  more.      When  they  go  up  a  few  seconds 
later  the  stage  is  clear.) 

CURTAIN. 


THRILLING 

CHARACTERS 

BILL. 
JIM. 

BOYNK. 

MRS.  SMITH. 
MOLLY. 

(Before  the  curtain  rises  you  hear  loud  moaning,  and  screams. 
The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  dark  stage.  A  window  at  the 
back  has  a  faint  light  showing  through  it,  very  faint,  not 
enough  to  illuminate  the  stage.  Two  shadowy  figures 
are  bending  over  the  likewise  shadowy  form  of  a  girl,  who 
sits  in  a  chair.  From  this  girl  the  screams  come.  She 
screams  at  short  intervals  all  through  the  play.) 

BILL  (excitedly,  but  not  in  a  loud  voice).  Haven't  you 
got  a  torch  ? 

JIM.     Yes,  I've  a  torch  in  my  pocket. 

BILL.     Well,  can't  you  get  it,  man  ? 

JIM.  No,  I  can't.  My  hands  are  all  wet  with  blood. 
Ugh  ! 

BILL.  I'm  losing  my  nerve,  Jim  !  I've  never  taken  so 
long  over  the  job  before.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  hadn't 
said  I'd  do  it.  I  loathe  it.  I'm  losing  my  nerve.  It's 
so  horrible  in  the  dark. 

JIM.  Keep  your  head,  man,  keep  your  head.  My 
God  !  She's  coming  round  again. 

BILL.     Again ! 

JIM.     Yes.     Where's  the  gag  ? 

BILL.  You  fool !  Don't  tell  me  you've  dropped  it. 
Down  on  your  knees  :  quick  !  Grope  for  it,  on  the  floor. 
50 
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Boyne  !     Boyne,    where   are    you  ?     Where   is    Boyne  ? 
Did  he  go  out  of  the  room. 

JIM.  Yes.  He  may  be  dead  for  all  we  know  !  Here's 
the  torch,  Bill.  I'm  going  to  look  for  the  gag. 

(The  torch  is  flashed  on  and  shows  a  girl's  white  face  with 
staring  wild  eyes  and  blood  on  the  face.) 

BILL.     Good  Lord  !  !     We've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  one. 

JIM.     Too  late  to  save  her  ? 

BILL.  Yes,  too  late  !  She's  done  for !  But  Jim, 
where  is  the  one  we  want  ? 

JIM.  I  know,  quite  close.  (The  torch  goes  out.)  Damn  ! 
The  torch  has  failed  ! 

BILL.     Oh ! 

JIM.  I  think  I  can  put  my  hand  on  her  in  the  dark. 
Listen  !  What  was  that  ? 

BILL.  Voices.  They're  getting  suspicious.  I  say, 
Jim,  is  that  door  locked  ? 

JIM.     No,  yes.     I  don't  know. 

BILL.  Then  go  and  see,  man,  for  mercy's  sake.  If  we 
get  that  mob  hi  here  it's  all  U.P.  ! 

(A  key  is  heard  being  turned  in  a  lock,  then  a  loud  crash.) 

BILL.     What's  that  ? 

JIM.     I  don't  know. 

BILL.     I'm  getting  absolutely  panic-stricken. 

JIM.  I  can't  understand  it,  Bill.  You,  who  are  usually 
such  a  cool  hand. 

BILL,  It's  this  damned  darkness !  Jim,  we  must 
hurry.  I  want  to  get  the  dirty  business  over.  I  can't 
get  over  it  being  the  wrong  one.  Can  you  find  the  one 
we  want ? 

JIM.  Yes,  I  know  where  she  is.  Hush  I  Half  a  mo  I 
LISTEN  !  (Some  one  is  heard  tapping  at  the  window.) 

BILL.     It  can't  be  them,  can  it  ? 

JIM.  I  dunno  !  But  I  do  know  they  aren't  coming 
in  here  alive.  Bill !  LOOK  !  LOOK  !  !  THE  WINDOW  !  !  ! 

(The  shadow  of  a  rope  dropping  slowly  from  above  is  seen 
on  the  blind,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a  man  lowering 
himself  slowly  after  it.  At  the  same  time  a  loud  knocking 
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on  the  door  of  the  room  is  heard,  and  outside  the  door 
agitated  voices.  All  the  time  the  girl  in  the  chair  screams 
loudly.) 

(Both  these  are  spoken  together.) 

BILL.     What  on  earth  is          VOICES  (outside  the  door) 

it?  Open   the  door.     What   is 

JIM.       Heaven      knows  !      going  on  in  here  ?     Police  ! 

Here,  I've  got  her.     This  is      Murder  !      Police  !      Open 

the  one  we  want.  the   door.     We'll   kick  the 

BILL.     Get  a  good  grip,      door     in     if    you     don't ! 

JIM.      Damn !     My     fin-      Molly,  it's  all  right,   we're 

gers     are     so     slimy     with      here  !     We're     coming     to 

blood  she's  slipped  again  !        you.     Open  the  door,  will 

you.        Murder !        Police ! 

Molly,    we're    here.     Open 

the  door. 

BILL.     Go  on,  man,  go  on  quick  ! 
JIM.     Give  me  something  to  do  it  with.     I  can't  do  it 
with  my  bare  hands. 
BILL.     Here  you  are,  take  this.     Good  God  !  !  ! 

(There  is  a  sudden  crash  of  breaking  glass,  a  wild  blast  of 
wind,  the  window  is  flung  open  and  a  figure  dashes  in 
and  tears  up  to  the  group.  At  the  same  moment  the  door 
is  burst  in  and  some  people  tear  in.) 

VOICE.    Molly,  it' sail  right ;  we're  here,  dear,  we're  here. 

(At  that  moment  there  is  a  sudden  flood  of  electric  light  in 
the  room.) 

BILL.  Thank  goodness  for  that.  Now  then,  Miss 
Molly,  it's  all  over ;  spit  out  the  blood,  please  !  ! 

JIM.  I'm  so  sorry  you've  been  upset,  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
just  as  my  partner  was  going  to  pull  out  your  daughter's 
tooth  the  electric  light  went  out.  Fused.  We  had  a 
nasty  few  minutes.  It's  not  really  a  doctor's  job,  you 
know. 

MRS.  SMITH  (sinking  into  chair).  Oh  !  I  thought  you 
were  murdering  her  ! 

BILL.     What  did  you  do,  Boyne  ? 
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BOYNE  (holding  light).  Popped  up  to  the  drorin'-room, 
sir,  dropped  the  readin'-lamp  with  the  long  flex  hover 
honto  the  bal-cont/,  dropped  meself  hover  hafter  it, 
broke  the  winder,  popped  in  'ere,  lit  the  lamp,  and  'ere 
we  are,  sir. 

MOLLY  (coming  to  from  gas).  Oh  !  I  love  having  gas. 
I  had  a  lovely  dream.  Did  I  make  any  noise  ? 

BOTH  DOCTORS.     Oh  !    No  !  !     Nothing  to  speak  of  ! 

CURTAIN. 


CAMPING 

SCENE. — Outdoor  scene.  A  tent  half-erected  in  the  fore- 
ground. Bags,  tin  basins,  cooking-pots,  etc.,  lying  about. 
MOTHER  is  sitting  on  a  box  getting  tea  ready.  She  looks 
very  miserable  and  has  an  umbrella  up.  ELIZABETH  is 
sitting  on  top  of  another  box  doing  her  face  up.  MARGOT 
is  helping  FATHER  and  REGINALD  to  put  up  the  tent. 

CHARACTERS 

FATHER. 

MOTHER. 

ELIZABETH. 

MARGOT. 

REGINALD. 

THE  TRAMP. 

FATHER  (very  cheerful  creature).  Now  then !  Alto- 
gether, my  hearties  !  Heave  ho  ! 

MARGOT  (sporting  type).  Come  on,  Reggie.  Do  a  spot 
of  work,  old  bean. 

REGGIE  (dude).  Thought  this  was  to  be  a  jolly  old 
holiday,  dontcher  know. 

FATHER.  So  it  will  be,  my  son.  Once  we  get  these 
tents  up  there  will  be  nothing  to  do  except  lie  and  bask 
in  the  sun. 

MOTHER  (very  dismal  creature).  At  the  moment  I  am 
sitting  sopping  in  the  rain. 

ELIZABETH.  And  likely  to  remain  sopping.  (Puts  up 
umbrella.) 

MARGOT.  Oh  !  I  say,  cheer  up.  It's  only  a  summer 
shower. 

REGGIE.  Summer  showers — some  are  not,  eh,  wot ! 
Ha,  ha  ! 

ELIZABETH.     Half-witted  fool  ! 
54 
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REGGIE.  Yes,  we  are  alike,  adored  sister,  are  not  we, 
as  they  say  in  Oxford  ? 

FATHER.  Don't  bicker,  children.' r  Where's  the  ham- 
mer ?  Hammer,  hammer,  hammer  ! 

REGGIE.     Hammersmith.     Penny  all  the  way. 

MARGOT.  Yuss,  I  don't  think.  Here,  you  hold  the 
peg,  daddy,  and  I'll  bang  it  in. 

(She  bangs  his  thumb.) 

FATHER.     Ow  !     Ooo  er  !     Ow  !  ! 

MARGOT.  Oh  !  daddy,  I'm  so  sorry.  (She  leaps  up 
and  pulls  the  tent  down  on  top  of  them.) 

REGGIE  (helping  the  squirming  people  out  from  tent). 
Mother,  put  on  the  fish-kettle.  I  believe  I've  caught 
something. 

(TRAMP  steals  on  at  back,  hides  and  listens.) 

MOTHER.  I  shall  be  very  surprised  if  we  don't  all  catch 
something  in  this  filthy,  dirty  swamp. 

ELIZABETH.  Father  will  be  in  a  nice  temper  when  you 
get  him  out  of  that. 

FATHER  (crawling  out  and  beginning  to  bandage  his 
thumb).  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  It's  all  part  of  the  fun. 
I  treat  it  all  as  one  huge  joke. 

REGGIE.     Good  enough  for  Punch  !     Isn't  it,  Lizzie  ? 

ELIZABETH.     Don't  you  call  me  Lizzie. 

REGGIE.  I'll  call  you  early  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff, 
wot  ?  and  then  you  might  be  Queen  of  the  May. 

FATHER.     Come  along,  children.      All  hands  on  deck  ! 

REGGIE  (shouting  to  imaginary  crew  below  decks).  Come 
up,  Dougal  and  the  boy,  both  of  ye  ! 

FATHER.  Once  more  we  will  try  to  put  up  our  recalci- 
trant tent. 

REGGIE.     Oh  !   Pa,  I'll  have  a  bob  each  way  on  that ! 

MOTHER.     I  wish  I  had  never  left  Acacia  Lodge. 

FATHER  (fighting  with  tent).  But,  my  love,  last  night 
you  said  your  very  dearest  wish  in  all  the  world  was 
never  to  see  Acacia  Lodge  again. 

REGGIE.  Ah  !  But  you  hadn't  done  the  duty  on  us 
then,  old  cabbage. 
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ELIZABETH.  Last  night  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  a  topping  holiday  in  a  ripping  hotel. 

MOTHER.    With  a  band. 

ELIZABETH.     And  dances. 

MOTHER.     And  whist  drives. 

FATHER.  And  then  when  we  arrived  here  I  told  you 
all  about  my  little  surprise.  That  instead  of  going  to 
a  stuffy  hotel  we  were  going  to  stay  right  here  and  camp 
out. 

MARGOT.  Ain't  popper  Amurrican  ?  "  Right  here." 
Gee  whizz  ! 

REGGIE.     Say,  kiddo,  does  the  old  guy  chew  gum  ? 

MOTHER.  It's  all  he  will  get  to  chew.  The  fire  won't 
burn. 

REGGIE.     Try  a  can  of  petrol  on  it,  mother. 

MOTHER.     Give  me  my  mackintosh,  Reggie. 

REGGIE.  Anyone  seen  the  mater's  mackiproof  water- 
tosh — I  mean  her — you  know — thingamebob. 

MOTHER.  Under  your  nose,  Reginald.  May  I  inquire. 
John,  where  we  are  to  sleep  ? 

FATHER.  Mother  Earth,  my  love.  A  bunch  of  sweet- 
smelling  fern  your  pillow,  the  twinkling  stars  your  night- 
light. 

REGGIE.  Oh  !  'ark  at  pa !  Have  you  got  an  encore 
verse  for  that,  Pater  ?  I  feel  sure  you'll  need  it.  (Sing- 
ing.) The  twinkling  stars  your  ni-na-hight-la-hight !  !  " 

FATHER.  Ha !  ha !  You  have  quite  captured  the 
spirit  of  this  happy  care-free  life. 

MARGOT.  More  than  the  tent  has  !  (The  tent  is  up 
at  last,  but  with  an  awful  list  to  port.) 

FATHER.  Isn't  it  all  jolly  and  unusual !  (He  trips  over 
a  box  and  sprawls  on  ground.) 

MOTHER.  That  certainly  is  an  unusual  position  for  an 
elderly  gentleman. 

REGGIE.  Complete  with  red  nose,  blue  eyes  and  brown 
boots. 

MARGOT.     Are  you  hurt,  daddy  ? 

FATHER  (tying  handkerchief  over  one  eye).  A  mere 
scratch,  my  dear.  It's  all  part  of  the  fun.  Part  of  the 
fun. 

REGGIE.    If  there  is  much  more  of  this  rollicking  humour 
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in  camp  I  shall  pass  away  in  loud  screams  of  laughter. 

ELIZABETH.  I  shall  pass  away  in  the  first  taxi  I  can 
grab. 

MOTHER.     There  is  a  very  strange  odour  here,  John  ! 

FATHER.  Country  scents,  my  love,  fresh  country  smells. 
Delicious. 

MOTHER.     It  seems  to  me  more  like 

REGGIE.  Oh  !  mams  !  !  Now,  Pater,  the  tent  having 
heard  our  passionate  entreaties  not  to  faint  again,  what 
about  a  whisky  large  and  soda,  small  gentlemen,  two,  for 
use  of? 

FATHER.     Ah  !    I  have  another  little  surprise  for  you. 

MARGOT.     He's  going  to  bring  out  a  rabbit  now. 

REGGIE.  You've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  animal,  I 
think  he's  going  to  sell  us  a  pup. 

FATHER.  Now  for  my  second  little  surprise.  During 
this  happy  healthy  holiday  I  have  decided  we  shall  all 
be  strictly  teetotal. 

REGGIE.  Oh  !  my  jumping  aunt !  I  pan  bear  no  more. 
(Pretends  to  faint.) 

MOTHER.  I  wish  I  had  never  left  Acacia  Lodge.  Help 
me  to  make  tea,  Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH.  Oh,  mother  !  I  don't  want  to.  It'll 
make  my  hands  dirty. 

REGGIE.  The  sunshine  of  her  home  !  Have  a  halo, 
my  sweet  helpful  angel. 

(He  holds  tin  plate  behind  her  head.) 

ELIZABETH.     Go  away.     I  hate  you. 

MARGOT.     I'll  do  it,  mother. 

FATHER.  I'll  help.  Isn't  this  delightful.  No  maids, 
no  table-cloth,  no  formality ! 

REGGIE.     And  no  milk  I  I 

MOTHER.  No  milk  !  !  I  wish  I  had  never  left  Acacia 
Lodge.  What  is  tea  without  milk  ? 

REGGIE.  The  replyskie  is  a  lemonskie.  (Does  Russian 
dance.) 

ELIZABETH.     Having  no  lemon  ? 

MARGOT.     Trump  it  with  this  tin  of  milk. 

FATHER.  Good  for  you,  Margot.  (He  is  tying  up  his 
finger.) 
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MARGOT.    Have  you  hurt  your  finger  now,  daddy  ? 

FATHER.  A  slight  scald.  The  kettle.  Nothing.  All 
part  of  the  fun.  Part  of  the  fun  ! 

MOTHER.  If  you  go  on  hurting  yourself  you  ought  to 
be  quite  amusing  in  an  hour  or  so.  Come  and  have  tea. 
Oh  I  when  I  think  of  the  nice  drawing-room  at  Acacia 
Lodge. 

ELIZABETH.     Or  Fullers  ! 

REGGIE.     Or  the  Bodeaga. 

MARGOT.     Well,  daddy,  I  love  it.     It's  topping  fun. 

FATHER.  Thank  you,  dear.  Ah !  Here  comes  the 
glorious  sun.  How  blissful ! 

(They  take  off  waterproof s  and  put  down  umbrellas.     FATHER 
lies  back  and  closes  his  eyes.) 

MOTHER.     John,  kindly  take  your  foot  off  the  butter. 

ELIZABETH.     Filthy  milk  ! 

REGGIE.     Pater,  a  brain  wave  !    I  will  flash  over  to 
the  village  pub  and  buy  a  cow ! 
•     MOTHER.     Is  there  an  Inn  near  here,  John  ? 

FATHER.  Yes,  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  a  very  nice 
one. 

(MOTHER  and  ELIZABETH  exchange  meaning  glances.) 

FATHER.     I  want  no  Inn.     For  me  the  vault  of  heaven. 

REGGIE.     Me  the  vault  of  the  pub  ! 

FATHER.     This  moss  kingdom. 

REGGIE.     Moss  Empire. 

FATHER.     And  The  Golden  Sun. 

MOTHER  (putting  up  umbrella).  It's  raining  again. 
(They  put  on  waterproofs.) 

(Enter  the  TRAMP.) 

TRAMP.     Afternoon,  yer  honour.     Afternoon,  ladies. 

FATHER.     Good  day  to  you,  friend. 

REGGIE.     One  of  pa's  college  chums,  wot  ! 

TRAMP.  Askin'  yer  pardon,  sir,  hif  I  takes  a  liberty, 
but  it  breaks  me  'eart  to  see  yore  'appy  little  family  party 
sitting  round  the  glowin'  hembers. 

FATHER.  Poor  derelict  soul !  We  must  give  him  a 
cup  of  tea.  Sit  down,  my  man,  sit  down. 

TRAMP.     Sit  down.    (He  shudders  violently.)    Sit  down 
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'ere  !  Why  she  lays  jest  there  where  yore  old  woman's  a 
sitting  of.  Aye  !  she  lays  there. 

REGGIE.  He  keeps  hens  !  No  eggs  to-day,  gaffer,  I 
fear.  (Looking  behind.) 

TRAMP.  Ah  !  you  can  joke,  young  mister,  but  hif 
you'd  a  sawr  'em  a-drorin'  the  pore  murdered  soul  out 
of  the  river  and  a-buryin'  of  'er  jest  where  yer  ma  sets, 
there' d  a  bin  no  larfin  ! 

(MOTHER  moves  to  another  place.) 

FATHER.     Good  gracious  !     When  was  that  ? 

TRAMP.     A  fortnit  come  Toosday. 

MOTHER  (sniffing).     John,  I  told  you ! 

TRAMP.  Ahr  !  that's  the  sewage  farm  wot  you  notices, 
mum  I 

MOTHER.     Where  ? 

TRAMP.     Jest  'ere  hup  over  ! 

ELIZABETH  (leaping  up).     Mother,  I'm  going  to  the  Inn. 

MOTHER.  And  I  am  coming  with  you.  And  you, 
Margot  ? 

MARGOT.     Oh  !    no,  mother,  I  couldn't  leave  daddy. 

ELIZABETH.     Fool ! 

(MOTHER  and  ELIZABETH  exit.) 

TRAMP.  They'll  find  some  rare  old  ale  up  to  pub. 
Grand  stuff  with  a  bite  to  it.  Ah  !  goes  down  a  treat 
it  does.  Rare  stuff. 

REGGIE.  Father,  I  think  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  take 
the  mater's  bag  to  her.  She'll  be  lost  without  her  chiwey 
fake  and  bits  and  pieces.  So  long,  old  thing. 

(He  picks  up  his  own  bag  and  exits  quickly.) 

FATHER  (very  taken  aback).  Well,  well  !  Very — ahem — 
very  unexpected  I  must  admit. 

MARGOT.  Never  mind,  we'll  have  a  topping  time 
together,  daddy.  (To  TRAMP.)  Will  you  have  a  cup  of 
tea. 

TRAMP.  Thank  ye,  miss,  thank  ye  kindly.  I'm  very 
partial  to  a  cup  of 'ot  tea.  'Arf  a  mo,  miss,  you  didn't  be 
chanct  get  the  water  for  the  tea  down  'ere  close  be  the 
weepin'  wilier-tree  ? 
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MARGOT.     Yes,  I  did,  there's  a  nice  little  spring  there. 

TRAMP.     Did  you  see  nothink  there  ? 

FATHER.     What  do  you  mean,  my  good  man  ? 

TRAMP.  'Arf  a  mo,  sir.  (Goes  off  muttering  to  himself.) 
"  Mebbe  it's  gone  be  now,  it  might,  but  it  might  not." 

MARGOT.  Daddy,  put  your  coat  on,  it's  raining  quite 
hard. 

(They  put  on  coats  and  put  up  umbrellas.) 
(Enter  TRAMP  with  dead  dog  in  his  hand.) 

TRAMP.  It  was  there.  Bin  there  nigh  a  week.  (Throws 
dog  away.)  Don't  think  I'll  'ave  no  tea,  miss. 

MARGOT  (suddenly).  Father,  would  you  mind  if  I 
went  to  the  Inn,  I  feel,  I  feel  rather — 

FATHER.  Certainly,  certainly,  my  dear.  You'd  better 
have  some  brandy  when  you  get  there. 

MARGOT.     Will  you  come  ? 

FATHER.  No,  no,  I  think  not.  I'll  stay  and  look  after 
the  camp. 

MARGOT.     I — I  think  I  had  better  go  !     (Dashes  off.) 

TRAMP.  Wot  a  shime.  Yer  'appy  party  all  broke 
hup  !  It'll  be  a  bit  lonesome  for  you,  mister,  won't  it  ? 

FATHER  (trying  to  keep  cheery).  Perhaps  you  will  stay 
and  bear  me  company,  good  Sir  Wayfarer  ? 

TRAMP.  Nothink  I'd  like  better,  yer  honour,  nothink  ! 
But  it's  'iding  for  me,  sir.  I  gotter  lay  low  or  I'll  BE 

CAUGHT ! ! 

FATHER.     Caught  ?     By  the  police  ? 

TRAMP  (looking  round  suspiciously).  No,  sir.  The 
doctor.  They  tried  to  force  me  into  a  'orspital  they 
did,  but  I  give  'em  the  slip  and  got  away.  (Chuckles 
delightedly.) 

FATHER.     Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

TRAMP.     SMALLPOX  !  ! 

FATHER.  Oh  !  (He  rises  slowly,  puts  his  hand  out  for 
his  bag.  The  TRAMP  quickly  picks  it  up  and  hands  it  to 
him.) 

TRAMP.     Want  this,  sir  ? 

FATHER.  I,  oh !  well — I — no — no — think  not — no  ! 
(Backing  away  from  it.)  I  rather  think  I'll  run  down  to  the 
Inn  for  the  night  and — and  see  how — I  mean  see  if — 
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anyway  I  think  I'll  run  over  to  the  Inn.     Well,  good  night 
to  you. 

TRAMP.     Good  night,  sir,   and  Gawde  bless  you  and 
yours.     Gawde  bless  you  all,  sir.     Good  night,  sir. 

(Exit  FATHER.) 

(The  TRAMP  watches  him  go.  Then  he  picks  up  the  dead 
dog,  puts  it  in  his  pack,  cuts  a  large  slice  of  cake,  pours 
out  a  cup  of  tea  and  seats  himself  inside  the  tent.  After 
a  bite  or  two  he  begins  to  go  through  FATHER'S  bag.) 

Slow  CURTAIN. 


READING 

SCENE. — A  sitting-room.  MOTHER  is  a  gentle,  sweet- 
looking  woman.  The  children,  any  age  between  ten  and 
sixteen.  MOTHER  and  one  girl  are  reading.  The  other 
girl  is  drawing.  The  boys  are  playing  cards.  They  all 
look  very  happy  and  contented. 

CHARACTERS 

FATHER. 

MOTHER. 

SUSIE. 

BETTY. 

WILLIE. 

JIM. 

EDNA. 

JIM.     Snap  1 

WILLIE.  Oh  !  crikey  !  You  are  a  swab.  Look  at  the 
thumping  great  heap  you  have  bagged  ! 

JIM.  Good  egg !  Come  on,  buck  up,  you  slacker. 
S — N  !  !  oh  no  !  Hi !  hold  on,  Stinker,  was  that  an  ace  ? 

WILLIE.  Yes,  but  you're  jolly  well  not  going  to  get 
it.  You  were  too  late,  you  silly  blighter.  It  was  covered. 

JIM.     'Twasn't ! 

WILLIE.     Yes,  it  was. 

JIM.     No,  it  was  not ! 

WILLIE.     You're  a  dirty,  little  mangy  cheat. 

JIM.     Cheat  yourself.     SNAP  ! 

WILLIE  (fighting  over  cards).  Let  go.  Let  go,  I  tell 
you.  I'll  punch  you  on  the  jaw.  Let  go. 

JIM.     Shan't !     Let  go  yourself,  you  silly  ass  ! 

(They  hit  each  other.) 

MOTHER.     Boys  !    Boys  !     No  fighting,  dears. 
62 
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BOYS  (surprised).     We're  not  fighting,  mother  !     It's 

SNAP. 

MOTHER.     Snap  seems  to  be  a  nice  gentle  game. 

SUSIE.     Mother,  isn't  it  jolly  nice  without  father  1 

MOTHER.     Darling,  it's  naughty  to  say  that. 

BETTY.  Well,  mother,  Susie  says  it  and  you  think  it. 
Where's  the  difference  ? 

SUSIE.  Look  at  us  !  All  doing  just  what  we  like  for 
once,  as  peaceful  and  snug  .  .  . 

JIM.     As  a  bug  in  a  rug  !     SNAP  ! 

BETTY.  If  father  hadn't  gone  to  that  heaven-sent 
meeting,  about  putting  a  new  window  in  the  church  .  .  . 

WILLIE.  I  wish  they'd  ask  him  to  do  the  Crystal 
Palace  ! 

BETTY.  We'd  all  have  been  sitting  round  the  table, 
silent  as  the  grave,  getting  cramp,  listening  to  his  awful 
reading  ! 

(Enter  EDNA  the  maid,  plain,  but  kindly.) 

EDNA.  Please  mum,  did  I  oughter  leave  tea  any  longer 
seein'  as  'ow  the  master's  so  late  ?  t 

CHILDREN  (dancing  round  her).  Father  won't  be  home 
till  eight !  Father  won't  be  home  till  eight ! 

EDNA.  Then  I  shan't  'ave  to  'old  the  pail  for  'im 
to-night,  from  'arf  ps'  six,  till  'arf  ps'  eight,  while  he 
squirts  them  old  flowers,  mum  ? 

MOTHER.     No,  not  to-night,  Edna. 

WILLIE.  So  you'll  be  able  to  wait  for  'Erb,  at  the  back 
gate,  Edna.  What  ho  ! 

JIM.  Edna  may,  but  Edna  may  not !  Ha !  ha ! 
Edna's  going  on  something  chronic  with  the  young  man 
at  the  oil-shop,  mother. 

EDNA.     Oh  !   Master  Jim,  you  are  a  story  ! 

JIM.     I  saw  them  on  Sunday  !  .  .  . 

MOTHER.     Jim  !  ! 

JIM.  If  I  don't  blab,  will  it  be  worth  a  jam  puff,  Ed., 
old  girl  ? 

EDNA.  Oh  !  dear,  you  are  a  one.  Ain't  they  awful, 
mum  ? 

MOTHER.     Dreadful ! 
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JIM.  Oh  !  well,  hang  it  all !  pa  isn't  out  often  !  (He 
throws  a  cushion  after  EDNA  as  she  goes  out.) 

(They  all  settle  down  once  more  to  their  various  amusements.) 
BETTY.  What  a  lovely,  peaceful  evening.  I  love  it ! 

(Suddenly  the  door  is  flung  open  and  FATHER  stands  there. 
He  is  bald  and  has  a  large  bushy  moustache.  His  natural 
expression  is  very  grim  and  his  voice  peevish.) 

FATHER.  Pray  do  not  trouble  to  say  "  Good  evening." 
(The  family  leap  to  their  feet.)  I  am  of  no  importance 
whatsoever.  Merely  the  master. 

ALL.     Father  !  ! 

FATHER.  Yes,  father  !  A  pleasant  surprise  for  you 
all.  The  meeting  was  postponed.  (Picks  up  SUSIE'S 
drawing.)  Is  this  supposed  to  be  a  cathedral,  or  a  cow 
in  a  fit,  Susan? 

SUSIE.     It     it  was  going  to  be  a  yacht. 

FATHER.  It  "  yacht  "  to  be  destroyed.  Rather  neat  ? 
Rather  witty.  Kindly  do  not  scribble  on  the  expensive 
notepaper  in  future.  (He  scrunches  it  up  in  his  hand,  and 
throws  it  away.)  Get  up,  Mary,  you  are  using  my  chair. 

MOTHER.     We  didn't  expect  you  home  so  soon,  dear. 

FATHER.     Obvious  !     Obvious ! 

JIM  (in  a  whisper).     Snap  ! 

FATHER.  It  enrages  me  to  see  boys  of  your  age  play- 
ing that  utterly  futile  game.  Stop  it,  at  once.  Get  my 
slippers,  Susie.  Shall  I  have  to  ask  for  them  every  night  ? 
Why  go  round  that  way  ?  Come  round  this  way,  it's 
shorter.  Use  your  brain,  my  girl,  use  your  brain.  Put 
that  picture  straight,  Mary,  have  you  no  eyes  ?  Well, 
you  do  look  bored,  all  of  you.  I  think  if  you  were  left 
for  long  without  me,  your  minds  would  atrophy.  I  will 
remove  my  boots,  and  then  I  will  read  to  you  for  an 
hour.  By  then,  you  may  be  a  little  brighter. 

WILLIE  (to  JIM).     I  shall  be  unconscious  ! 

FATHER.     What  did  you  say,  William  ? 

WILLIE  (terrified).  I — I  said  we  better  clear  away  the 
cards,  sir. 

FATHER.     It  didn't  sound  like  that ! 

MOTHER.     Tea,  Archibald? 
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FATHER.  Ring  the  bell.  Betty,  get  down  that  amaz- 
ingly comical  book  we  were  reading  last  night.  Mary, 
how  often  must  I  ask  you  not  to  ring  the  right-hand  bell 
between  Monday  and  Thursday  ?  This  room  is  too  hot. 
Open  the  window,  William.  Mary,  can't  you  see  my  boot- 
lace is  in  a  knot  ?  Can't  you  do  something  about  it, 
or  am  I  to  sit  here  fighting  with  it  all  night  ?  (MOTHER 
takes  his  boots  off.) 

(Enter  EDNA.) 

EDNA.     Good  'ealth  !     Master ! 

FATHER.  Thank  you,  Edna,  the  same  to  you.  A 
pleasant  surprise  for  you.  We  shall,  after  all,  have  our 
usual  hour  in  the  garden.  We  shall  wash  Dorothy 
Perkins  to-night. 

EDNA.     Wash  who,  sir  ? 

FATHER.  D.  P.  is  a  rose,  my  poor  idiot !  the  climber  by 
the  back  gate. 

EDNA.  The  climber  by  the  back  gate,  sir  ?  I  don't 
know  'im,  sir  !  The  climber  by  the  back  gate,  sir  ? 

(The  boys  "  explode  "  with  laughter.) 

FATHER.  That  is  what  I  said.  You  have  observed 
there  is  a  back  gate,  I  presume. 

(The  boys  explode  again.) 

FATHER.  Stop  that  noise  !  Betty,  shut  that  window, 
I  am  in  a  wind  shoot !  Edna,  bring  me  some  cold  water 
— for  the  reading.  Let  the  tap  run,  five  minutes  by  the 
clock. 

EDNA.     But  the  tap  ain't  near  the  clock,  sir  ! 

MOTHER.     The  master  means  .  .  . 

FATHER.  Thank  you,  Mary,  the  master  is  well  able  to 
manage  his  own  servants.  You  know  well  enough  what 
I  mean,  Edna.  What  a  stupid  name  ;  you  ought  to  be  called 
Jemima  or  something.  Leave  the  room.  (EDNA  goes.)  Now 
then,  everybody,  settle  down  quickly,  and  quietly,  for  the 
reading.  Open  the  window,  Jim,  the  room  is  like  an  oven. 
Betty,  did  I  or  did  I  not  tell  you  to  get  me  the  book. 

BETTY.     It's  on  the  table,  father.     (She  jumps  up.) 
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FATHER.  Sit  still,  please,  I  have  eyes,  and  I  use  my 
brain. 

(He  seats  himself  at  the  table,  puts  on  spectacles,  glowers 
round  on  the  family.  The  boys  are  sitting  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  table,  where  FATHER  cannot  see  them.) 

FATHER.  Perfect  silence,  and  perfect  attention,  IF 
you  please.  I  shall  begin  at  that  screamingly  funny 
chapter  where  the  old  gentleman  is  bitten  by  the  mad 
dog.  Here  we  are.  Ready  ? 

ALL.     Yes,  pa  ! 

FATHER  (book).  "  The  more  de  Patna  thought  about 
the  matter,  the  more  certain  did  he  become  that  his 
run  of  bad  luck  started  from  the  day  that  uncle  Hezekiah 
presented  him  with  the  green  umbrella.  Every  day  he 
became  more  desperately  anxious  to  lose  it,  but  try  as 
he  would,  there  seemed  no  bourne  from  which  that 
traveller  would  never  return."  (Puts  down  book.)  Why 
don't  you  laugh  ?  That  last  line  is  extremely  funny. 
(They  all  laugh  feebly.)  (Book.)  "  He  left  it  in  shops, 
and  trams,  and — "  Mary,  put  down  that  wretched 
knitting.  It  irritates  me  to  see  you  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating my  reading  ! 

MOTHER  (dropping  knitting).     Sorry,  dear. 

FATHER.  Don't  interrupt.  (Book.)  "  — and  trains, 
but  always  it  was  returned.  Then  the  finder  had  to 

be  rewarded  and  poor  Mr.  de  Patna "  (Here  his  laughter 

drowns  words.)  Oh  !  killingly  funny !  (Book.)  "  But 
his  luck  had  at  last  turned — "  William,  close  the  window. 
There  is  a  cyclone  blowing  down  my  neck.  (Book.)" — for, 
sitting  beside  him  in  the  bus,  one  of  the  new  kind,  where, 
like  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  the  inside  berth 
is  " — (laughter  drowns  words) — "  was  an  old  lady — " 
Don't  clean  your  nails  in  the  drawing-room,  Susie.  (SusiE 
is  playing  with  her  fingers.)  (Book.)  "  — who,  either 
through  absence  of  mind,  or  low  cunning,  held  his  green 
umbrella  firmly  in  her  podgy  hand.  And "  (Laugh- 
ter and  lost  words.  The  family  do  not  laugh.  FATHER 
throws  down  book  angrily.)  Is  there  no  spark  of  humour 
in  any  of  you  ?  How  you  can  refrain  from  laughing  I 
don't  know. 
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SUSIE.  Well,  father,  we  can't  see  jokes  we  can't 
hea  .  .  . 

FATHER.  No  impertinence !  (Book.)  "  The  bus 
pulled  up  at  Sycamore  Road,  and  Mr.  de  Patna  hopped 
out,  as  lightly  as  his  bulk  would  allow — "  Oh  !  damn 
these  glasses  !  Mary,  I  believe  you've  got  mine.  Get 
me  mother's  glasses,  Betty. 

MOTHER.     These  are  my  own. 

FATHER.  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that.  (Puts  them  on.) 
(Book.)  "  — and  (peering)  spat,  no  spud — "  Oh  !  curse  ! 
these  are  worse  than  my  own.  (Changes  glasses.)  Ah  ! 
(Book.)  "  — SPED  towards  ninety-nine.  He  looked  like 
— "  (Convulsions  of  laughter  and  lost  words.  The  boys, 
who  have  been  playing  snap  under  the  table,  here  start  a' 
silent  but  fierce  fight.  MOTHER  and  the  girls  are  grinning 
at  them.  Book.)  "  Number  ninety-nine  was  small  and 
shabby,  and  mean,  but  to  Mr.  de  Patna,  it  was  that  sacred 
spot,  home  !  "  (Here,  JIM,  pushed  by  WILLIE,  falls  back, 
his  feet  shoot  into  the  air.  MOTHER  and  girls  burst  into 
loud  laughter.) 

FATHER  (banging  the  book  down).  You  WOULD  ! !  It 
really  would  take  you  to  laugh  at  the  one  bit  of  pathos 
in  the  book.  I'm  disgusted  with  you.  Susie,  open  the 
window.  I  shall  blow  up  in  this  awful  fug  !  (Taking  up 
book.)  Oh  !  dear.  This  is  screamingly  funny.  (He 
reads,  but  they  hear  only  snorts  and  mumbles.) 

(Enter  EDNA  with  a  pail  of  water.) 

EDNA.     'Ere's  your  cold  water,  sir. 

FATHER.  How  dare  you  burst  into  the  room  when  I 
am  reading  ?  And  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  A  horse  ? 
How  can  I  drink  out  of  that  ? 

EDNA.     I  thought  it  was  for  Miss  Perkins,  sir. 

FATHER.  Use  your  brain,  you  fool,  use  your  brain, 
and  leave  the  room. 

(The  children  are  screaming  with  laughter.) 

FATHER  (pleased).  Still  laughing  at  that  droll  passage 
about  the  boiled  beef? 

BETTY.  No,  father,  we're  laughing  about  you  being  a 
horse. 
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WILLDZ.     And  drinking  out  of  a  pail. 

MOTHER.     Children  ! 

FATHER.  Do  not  chide  them.  I  was  distinctly  witty, 
let  them  give  me  my  just  mead  of  praise. 

MOTHER.     My  dear,  you  really  are  too  funny  ! 

FATHER.  I  am,  I  am !  SILENCE  !  (Book.)  "  But, 
alas  for  Mr.  de  Patna,  a  small  portion  of  orange-peel — " 
(Laughter,  lost  words.)  Oh  !  dear,  it's  almost  too  funny 
to  read.  (Book.)  "  — but  nothing  daunted,  he — " 
(Rocks  about  with  laughter.) 

(EDNA  bursts  into  the  room.) 

EDNA.     Please  sir,  may  I  speak  to  you  ? 
FATHER.     No,  you  may  NOT  !     Go  out  of  this  room  and 
DON'T  COME  BACK. 

(EDNA  exits,  but  signals  to  MOTHER  to  follow  her.    MOTHER 
rises  to  go  out  of  the  room.) 

FATHER.  Mary  !  SIT  DOWN  !  Kindly  have  the  civility 
to  listen  when  I  lend  my  talent  to  your  entertainment. 

(FATHER  tries  to  read,  but  is  so  amused  he  can  only  make 
choking  noises.     EDNA  dashes  in  once  more.) 

EDNA.     Please  sir,  I  must  speak  to  you. 

FATHER.     Take  a  month's  notice. 

MOTHER.     Perhaps  we  better  let  her  speak. 

FATHER.  Perhaps  you  better  mind  your  own  business. 
I  will  be  master  in  my  own  house.  I  will  not  be  ordered 
about  by  you,  or  the  servants  !  I  will  not  let  her  speak. 
(EDNA  rushes  out.)  Sit  down,  Mary.  Keep  your  feet 
still,  Willie.  Open  the  window,  Betty,  it's  as  hot  as ! 

MOTHER.     Archibald  !  ! 

FATHER.  Don't  shout.  I'm  not  deaf.  And  who  is 
eating  peppermint  ?  Filthy  stuff.  Willie,  come  here  ! 
SPIT  IT  OUT  !  on  to  that  paper.  The  Daily  Mail,  you 
stupid  child,  not  the  Evening  News  !  And  let  me  have 
SILENCE  at  once.  (Book.)  "  After  this  delightful  little 
interlude,  Mr.  de  Patna "  (Convulsions  of  laughter.) 

(Fire-engine  bell  heard  off.    EDNA  dashes  on.) 
EDNA.     The  fire  engine's  'ere  ! 
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ALL.     FIRE  KNGINE  ? 

EDNA.     Kitchen  chimney  !     Blazin'  somethin'  awful !  I 

FATHER.  Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me,  you  half- 
witted, unspeakable  godamme  fool  ? 

EDNA.     I  bin  in  three  times  and  you  told  me  to ! 

FATHER.  Oh  !  shut  up.  Mary,  go  and  help  the  fire- 
men !  Come  on. 

(They  dash  out.) 

WILLIE.     I  say,  what  a  lark  ! 

EDNA.  You  wicked  little  varmint !  The  'ouse  may 
be  burnt  down  ! 

SUSIE.     Who  cares  ?     IT'S  STOPPED  FATHER  READING 

ANYWAY  ! 

(They  all  tear  off.) 
CURTAIN. 
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